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479 THE DEATH OF 


THE DEATH OF ACHILLES.* 
THE grey dawn glimmered, and the ebbing 


tide 

Slipped from the naked sands about the ships, 

And drained Scamander of its full-fed life. 

But in the Grecian camp was life and stir, 

Neighing of full-fed steeds, and clank of arms, 

And trumpet-calls and marshalling of men ; 

For that this day the master of the war, 

Pelides’ self, should take the field, and sweep 

The Trojan battle from the plains of Troy. 

So men, unknowing, spake ; and from his tents, 

With godlike step and godlike in his face, 

Achilles came. And all about his limbs 

The wondrous armor which the fire-god 
wrought, 

Helmet and cuirass, cuisses, and the shield 

a and shapely greaves, that shot their 
light 

Down “ the naked marble of his feet. 

His look was as of one who knew not care, 

Nor memory of the past, nor things to come ; 

Nor the dead comrade, nor the fell revenge, 

Nor shame of slaughtered warriors at the pyre, 

Nor lust of ravished maid, nor sullen strife, 

Nor the short span, and swiftly-severed 

; thread, — 

But only present triumph. 

To the front 

He strode; and shading with an upraised 
hand 

His level glance, gazed at the Trojan lines, 

Which, thrice as far as bowmen shoot the bow, 

Were clustering, thick as ants in harvest-time 

Cluster around their harried nest, and brave 

With weak defence the ruin that impends, 

But one was in their van, who seemed in shape, 

In grace, and nimbleness, and fatal gift 

Of beauty, like the shepherd-prince who lured 

The love of Spartan Helen from her lord. 

No man was near him, none seemed ’ware of 
him; 

Alone he stood, unhelmed, and round his head 

The rising sun, smiting the rising mist, 

Broke in a sudden glory ; and behind, 

High up, the towers of angry Pallas frowned. 

No armor had he, save that in his hand 

A geolden bow was bended to the full ; 

And as Achilles turned, with curving lip, 

Contemptuous, to his men, an arrow sang, 

And cleft the middle air, and dipped, and 
plunged 

Full on the naked marble of his foot. 

Through high-arched instep, ankle, and the 
strings 

That bind the straining heel, it sped, and nailed 

The wolf-skin sandal to the crimson sand. 

Slow on one knee he sank, his strong, right 
hand 

Staying his fall, and watched with steady eye 

The full life draining from the wound, and 
spake, — 

“ Mother, thy word was true, The end is 
come,’ 

Nor ever spake again. 


* The legends of Achilles’ death differ in attributing 
the fatal wound, some to Paris, and some to Apollo. 
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ACHILLES, ETC. 


They bore him back, 
And all the host fell back ; and in the tents, 
In place of wine and mirth and revelry, 
Was woe of women, and dismay of men. 
Spectator. O. OGLE. 





THE WHEAT IN BLOSSOM. 
A SUMMER IDYL, 


No grateful zephyr breathes at eventide, 

Fondly expected all the sultry day ; 

Stillness oppressive reigns on every side, 

While tardily, on his descending way, 

The crimson sun withdraws his scorching ray. 

All nature feels the burden ; nor around 

Is seen a moving thing. The lambs of pla 

Are wearied, and now sleep. The bir 
have found 

Long since their nightly shelter. Hush! there 

is a sound. 


High overhead the swallows poise and dart 

(The tropic warmth has tempted from the 
nest 

The gaping fledglings, who the novel art 

Of self-support acquire), The gnat is 
pressed 

In their soft beaks, whose frequent snaps 
arrest 

The vacant ear below: so deep the calm. 

Does this profound tranquillity suggest 

No thought in sympathy—this peace em- 
balm 

No treasured reminiscence? Hark! a joyous 

psalm, 


Though on the wide-stretched fields the sea- 
green corn 

Stands motionless —no jointed stem vibrates, 

No bloom-tipped head, unfilled, aslant is 
borne, 

No pendent blade a breath now agitates ; 

O gracious stillness! He who animates 

The mute celestial spheres with praiseful 
strain, 

In Reason’s ear attent, in thee creates 

A kindred voice. Though silent thy refrain, 

To sense-bound hearing, it is sung each year 

again. 


For in the universal quietude 

Omnipotence the breath of heaven holds 
chained, 

While storing from its boundless plenitude 

The tender-blossomed corn. So is there 

ained 

The battle of the people’s life, unstained 

The battle-ground by hostile peoples’ blood. 

“‘ Be filled with bread,” the still, small voice 
proclaimed, 

Unheard by sense. The fields are charged 
with food ; 

And in its calm the landscape shouts, “ All 

praise to God.” 


Good Words. R. Cooper. 
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SCHLIEMANN’S “ILIOS,” 77% 


From The Quarterly Review. 
SCHLIEMANN’S “ILIOS:” THE SITE OF 
HOMER’S TROY.* 

THE comprehensive title of Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s new work indicates the pains he 
has taken to set forth the fruits of his 
ten years’ siege of the “fortress hill,” 
which occupies the only site that can 
reasonably be assigned to Troy, and in 
which alone therefore any existing ruins 


_of the famous city could be found, for the 


final judgment of scholars and antiquaries, 
as well as for the pleasure and instruction 
of a public still happily moved by enthu- 
siasm for the noblest literature of the 
world. His former work, on “ Troy and 
its Remains,” which we introduced to 
English readers seven years ago,t had 
and will always retain the charm of an 
original account of the discoveries, written 
in letters from the spot, as each new ruin 
or object came forth to reward research 
and stimulate curiosity; but for that very 
reason it presented no orderly and compre- 
hensive view of the whole results won for 
scholarship and science. Nor was this 
to be regrétted, for a premature attempt 
at such systematizing could only have 
prejudiced and impeded sound and fair 
discussion, and have embittered the ani- 
mosity which, by some mysterious work- 
ing of human nature, the discoveries so 
strangely provoked in certain quarters. 
But now the interval of seven years has 
not only given time for calm, critical dis- 
cussion, aided by comparison with the 
equally wonderful revelations made by 
Dr. Schliemann at Mycene, but it has 
also enabled the indefatigable discoverer 
to overcome the hindrances which left 
his work imperfect, and to lay bare more 


* Jlios: the City and Country of the Trojans: the 
Results of Researches and Discoveries on the Site of 
Troy and throughout the Troad in the Years 1871- 
72- 73-78-79. Including an Autobiography of the 
Author. By Dr. Henry Schliemann, F.S.A., F.R.I. 
British Architects, Author of ** Troy and its Remains,” 
**Mycenz,’”’ etc. With a Preface, Appendices, and 
Notes, by Professors Rudolf Virchow, Max Miiller, 
A. H. Sayce, J. P. Mahaffy, H. Brugsch-Bey, P. 
Ascherson, M. A. Postolaccas, M. E. Burnouf, Mr. F. 
Calvert, and Mr. A. J. Duffield. With Maps, Plans, 
and about 1800 Illustrations. London, 1880. 

t Quarterly Review, April, 1874, vol. 136, pp. 526, 
foll. It is convenient to explain that that review of the 
original German work was published before the En- 
giish translation was undertaken, 





systematically the whole extent of the 
ruins which form the heart and kernel of 
the hill of Hissarlik — that “ burnt city ” 
which seems — though only in a modified 
sense, to be explained presently — to 
have the best title to the name of “ Sacred 
Ilios.” 

The results of Dr. Schliemann’s whole 
series of researches in the plain of Troy, 
and of the discussions of his earlier work, 
are now reduced to order in the splendid 
volume before us, in the light of classical 
antiquity on the one hand, and, on the 
other, of comparative illlustrations from 
the whole field of research into the pre- 
historic antiquities of the world. To 
some extent, indeed, Dr. Schliemann ap- 
pears in a new character; displaying the 
same energy and perseverance in explor- 
ing the fields of subsidiary learning as in 
carrying his trenches through the hill of 
Hissarlik. As Professor Virchow has 
truly said, in his eloquent preface: “ The 
treasure-digger has become a scholar, 
who, with long and earnest study, has 
compared the facts of his experience, as 
well as the statements of historians and 
geographers, with the legendary tradi- 
tions of poets and mythologers.” ‘That 
he has been able to collect this vast mass 
of illustrative learning in the short period 
since the close of his excavations in 1879, 
is not the least remarkable of his achieve- 
ments. 

As the fruit of these studies, added to 
his own researches, Dr. Schliemann’s 
present work bears a twofold aspect, 
Homeric and antiquarian; each side so 
complete in itself as to have an interest 
independent of that connection which it 
is the author’s highest object to establish 
between them. The book appeals, not 
only conjointly, but severally, to the 
scholar and to the archeologist. All that 
classical antiquity and modern science 
can tell us of the topography, ethnography, 
and history of the plain of Troy, as the 
scene of the greatest of epic poems, is 
here collected for the Homeric scholar, 
even though he should make light of the 
objects that have been unearthed; while 
these objects form a vast treasure of 
facts for the student of primeval art and 
civilization, and all that is included in the 









comprehensive science of anthropology, 
though he may have a scientific contempt 
for Homer. Professor Virchow, with a 
just and even enthusiastic regard for both 
aspects of the discoveries, assures us that 
“the excavations at Hissarlik would have 
had an imperishable value, even if the 
Iliad had never been sung.” But, as he 
adds with equal emphasis, in that case 
these excavations would never have been 
made: “ The burnt city would have still 
Jain to this day hidden in the earth, had 
not imagination guided the spade.” This 
is a much fairer view than that which 
complains of the wide range of matter, by 
which Dr. Schliemann has labored to sup- 
ply all that may have a bearing on the 
subject. It seems dealing hardly with 
him to find fault with his seeing Homer 
in everything, and then to forbid him to 
touch anything that does not bear on 
Homer. 

It is impossible to separate Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s work from the personality of 
the worker. Whatever of human weak- 
ness there may be in the man is eagerly 
seized by his detractors to disparage his 
services; but a fair judgment will pro- 
nounce that, as in all men of true power, 
some weaker points even contribute to 
the strength, stimulating it to successful 
effort. In reviewing “ Troy and its Re- 
mains,” we thought it would be good ser- 
vice to our readers to show them the 
personality of the author, as revealed in 
the fragment of autobiography prefixed 
to his earlier work on “Ithaca, Pelopon- 
nesus, and Troy;” and we saw how for 
the motive power of all his discoveries 
we must go back to the little village shop, 
where his soul was first stirred by the 
rhythmic roll of Homer’s verse recited by 
an unfortunate student. Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s present work is introduced by a 
fuller and more interesting autobiography, 
which carries us back to a much earlier 
period, and shows the boy of seven years 
old inspired by his father’s tales of the 
Homeric heroes, and by a picture of Troy 
in flames in a “ Universal History,” not 
only with the resolve some day to dig up 
Troy, but, still more remarkably, with the 
true principle of research which scholars 
and antiquaries have been so slow to 
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learn. To the old assumption, reiterated 
from Lucan down to the very time when 
his excavations were going on — Etiam 
periére ruine —the child replied, “ Fa- 
ther, if such walls once existed, they can- 
not possibly have been completely de- 
stroyed: vast ruins of them must still 
remain, but ¢hey are hidden away beneath 
the dust of ages.” And the boy was 
right: perished cities are not swept from 
the surface of the earth, but buried in 
their own d@ébris or under succeeding hab- 
itations. This is now an accepted truism 
in archeological research ; but its practi- 
cal recognition may almost be said to have 
begun with the great explorer to whom 
Dr. Schliemann dedicates his present 
work, as “the pioneer in recovering the 
lost History of the Ancient Cities of 
Western Asia by means of the pickaxe and 
the spade ;” and we are now only begin- 
ning to reap the rich harvest, of which the 
first fruits were so lately brought in by 
Layard and his followers. How Schlie- 
mann himself kept his first faith, pursuing 
the one object of his life through self-de- 
nial which earned both the intellectual 
and the material means for its accomplish- 
ment, is a story which will bear to be 
read again in his present autobiography. 
It must not be forgotten that the en- 
thusiasm for Homer and Troy, which 
formed the motive spring of all Dr. 
Schliemann’s work, was regulated by two 
great qualifications, —a thorough knowl- 
edge of the poet, acquired by that self- 
education which directed his attention 
especially to the sudject matter of the 
classic authors, and remarkable practical 
ability, trained in a life of business ; both 
being guided by great natural sagacity. 
The first taught him where, the second 
how, to dig. To use Max Miiller’s hap- 
py phrase,— Dr. Schliemann has no 
architectural divining-rod; but he knew 
what he was looking for, and he found 
that and more. His first visit to the plain 
of Troy, with the Iliad in his head, not 
only in his hand, gave him an almost in- 
tuitive perception of the claims of Hissar- 
lik, rather than of Bounarbashi, to be the 
site of that “ Ilios ” which must of neces- 
sity have been in Homer’s mind; and his 
practical ability at once suggested the 

















THE SITE OF HOMER’S TROY. 


method of ¢esting, which he regards as the 
great secret of his success, — taking sam- 
ples (if we may so express it) of a sup- 
posed site by shinking shafts, in order to 
decide, from what he found in them, 
whether to dreak bulk by systematic ex- 
cavations. All this seems “so easy” 
now the work is done; but if any one 
would form a fair idea of the difficulties 
and even dangers, the unforeseen obsta- 
cles and demands for new and ingenious 
expedients, which beset the excavator at 
every step, we would refer him especially 
(among many other incidents of the work) 
to the account, in the last chapter, of the 
labors undergone in excavating the great 
tumulus of Ujek Tepeh. 

Now that Dr. Schliemann’s work at the 
site of Troy is done, it is worth while to 
trace in a few words the course of his la- 
bors, which he has related in the introduc- 
tion to “ Ilios.” 

It was in 1868, at the age of forty-six, 
that he began to realize the dream of his 
life by visiting Ithaca, the Peloponnesus, 
and the plain of Troy, where he tested 
the ground at Bounarbashi (the recently 
invented, though then generally accepted, 
site of Homer’s Troy), and fixed his atten- 
tion on the hill of HIssARLIK, the known 
site of the later Greek ILIuMm, as best 
satisfying the topographical indications of 
the Iliad. 

In 1870 a preliminary excavation at the 
north-west corner of the hill laid bare a 
wall of the Greek city, the dédrzs of which 
extend in that part to an unusual depth. 

The real work began in 1871, so late in 
the autumn that it could only be carried 
on for six weeks; but enough was found 
to justify the effort and to give good 
promise of success. There is a deep in- 
terest in imagining the feelings of the en- 
thusiastic investigator and his like-minded 
wife, when they dug their first trench, 
thirty-three feet deep, into the face of the 
hill, looking at every step for the signs of 
Troy, as eagerly and in as firm faith as 
Franklin watched for the first spark from 
the kite sent up to meet heaven’s light- 
ning. The flash of success assured in a 


single instant could not, from the nature of 
the case, be theirs ; but below great Greek 
ruins and inscriptions —which would 
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have been an ample reward, only they 
were digging for Troy — they found more 
than one stratum of walls, some of stone 
and some of brick, large masses of the 
latter calcined by a mighty conflagration, 
with pottery, hand-mills, and other imple- 
ment of stone. 

Returning to the spot in March, 1872, 
with better implements, a numerous force 
of workmen, and an able engineer to make 
plans, and working till the middle of 
August, they carried the excavations down 
to the native rock, at the depth of fifty- 
three feet below the surface of the hill; 
that depth measuring the addition, made 
by the ruins accumulating for ages, to its 
natural height of sixty feet above the 
plain and one hundred and ten feet above 
the sea.* 

The discoveries of this second year — 
far too many to be specified in this sketch 
— were completely eclipsed in 1873, when 
the work began as early as February 1, 
amidst great sufferings from “ the blasts 
of Boreas” on “windy Ilium,” and was 
ended on June 17. Its greatest results 
were the laying bare of the double gate, 
with its paved road leading down to the 
plain; large walls of defence ; houses, one 
of which was named in the explorer’s 
first enthusiasm the “ Palace of Priam;” 
and, to crown all, the famous “ treasure,” 
so promptly saved from the claims of the 
Turkish government and the cupidity of 
the workmen, from whom two other treas- 
ures were afterwards rescued, only after 
a part of the golden ornaments had been 
melted down and re-manufactured by a 
local goldsmith; but the theft was be- 
trayed by the vanity of the wife of one of 
the two workmen in displaying her share 
of the plunder at church. The stratum 
in which these treasures were found 
yielded other vessels of the precious 
metals, which seemed to prove the wealth 
of its inhabitants ; while the indisputable 
marks of a mighty conflagration, together 
with the discovery of two skeletons of 
warriors, with their helmets and lances, 
in a room of a house, indicated a city 
sacked by enemies and burnt with fire. 

* The diagram of the strata, which we drew to illus- 


trate our former article, is prefixed in an improved form 
to Dr. Schliemann’s new work. 








From these and other signs of a wealth, 
civilization, and armed force, superior to 
the remains of the other strata of prehis- 
toric cities which succeeded one another 
upon the hill, this “burnt city,” the 
third * above the native rock, seemed best 
to represent the Troy of epic fame, or 
rather, as the discoverer at first supposed, 
its “lofty citadel,” the famous Pergamus 
of Priam. 

The city itself, with its “ wide streets ” 
and walls and towers, was still to be 
soughtfor. The elevated A/ateau, strewn 
with fragments of marble, Greek pottery, 
and even coins, with the hill of Hissarlik 
rising at its north-west corner and occupy- 
ing only one twenty-fifth of the whole area,t 
showed beyond a shadow of doubt the 
site of the Seteske Ilium and its Acropo- 
lis, which the Greek colonists, who never 
questioned the identity of their city with 
the Ilios of Homer, called by the sacred 
name of Pergamus. Naturally, therefore, 
with all previous believers in the site, 
Dr. Schliemann had assumed the hill of 
Hissarlik to be only the Pergamus of the 
Homeric city likewise. It was not till 
this third year of his work that he found 
time to investigate the extent of the 
buried remains beyond the hill by the sure 
test of sinking twenty shafts on the pla- 
teau; and the experiment gave a very un- 
expected result. The virgin soil was 
struck at the depth of a few feet; and all 
the objects brought to light were distinctly 
of the same Hellenic age which was rep- 
resented on the hill of Hissarlik by the 
uppermost stratum of about six feet in 
depth. The whole series of strata, nearly 
fifty feet thick, piled up from the top of 
the natural hill to the foundations of the 
Greek citadel, had nothing to represent 
them beneath the scanty débris of the 
Greek city on the plateau. Dr. Schlie- 
mann, with that readiness to learn which 
is a character of the true enquirer, at once 
accepted with whatever disappointment 
the inevitable conclusion —that the hill 
which he had taken only for the Pergamus 
of Priam defined the whole extent of the 
world-renowned Troy, if it ever stood 
here; and thus the actual city, the fame 
of which gave birth to Homer’s imagina- 


* Dr. Schliemann ¢hen regarded it as the second; 
but, to avoid confusion, we denote it according to his 
later view. ‘The critics who have censured the author’s 
use of ‘‘cities’’ instead of sett/ements, should remem- 
ber what Thucydides says of the insignificance of primi- 
tive ‘‘cities.”” The word is used quite properly by Dr. 
Schliemann in its primary sense. 

t This is well seen on Dr. Schliemanti’s plan of the 
“Hellenic Ilium,” drawn by M. Burnouf, which also 
shows the positions and sections of all the shafts sunk 
jn the area of the Greek city. 
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tion of “spacious streets ” and well-built 
palaces, was reduced to about the area of 
Trafalgar Square! How this was to be 
reconciled with the poetic representation, 
may be best considered when we have 
laid the remaining facts before our read- 
ers. Meanwhile, it seems but reasonable 
to assume that, as in the Assyrian mounds, 
the ruins in the hill are those of the forti- 
fied chief quarter of the city, beyond 
which there may have been less perma- 
nent habitations on the plateau. 

When, at the beginning of 1874, Dr. 
Schliemann made known the results of 
his discoveries in his book entitled “ Tro- 
jan Antiquities ” (7vozanische Alterthiim- 
er; translated into English as “ Troy 
and its Remains ”), he announced that his 
work at Hissarlik was done, and turned 
his attention to Mycenz and the tradi- 
tional tombs of Agamemnon and his mur- 
dered comrades, in the hope of throwing 
new light on the heroic age, and the con- 
nection between Troy and her Achzan 
conquerors. His excavations there were 
suspended by a dispute with the Turkish 
government about the “treasure,” which 
ended in his obtaining a new permission 
to dig at Troy: but, for reasons explained 
in his introduction, the work was not 
resumed till that at Mycenze was com- 

leted, at the end of 1876, and its wonder- 
ul results given to the world in the 
splendid volume which we reviewed three 
years ago.* But we must not pass by the 
connection between these discoveries and 
our present subject. As the legend of 
Troy is made up of two inseparable parts, 
all that illustrates the story of the Achzan 
assailants has a relation to the war round 
Ilium itself; and we may therefore apply 
to Troy the conclusion which so keen a 
critic as Max Miiller has drawn from the 
discoveries at Mycenz, that “they rele- 
gate the myth of the fates of the rulers to 
that class of traditions which have wound 
themselves like ivy round the mouldering 
stem of real historic facts,” and that both 
cities seem “to have been the theatre of 
real tragedies, however much these may 
have been overgrown with fables of gods 
and heroes.”’¢ 

New difficulties at Constantinople, 
which were overcome by the zealous aid 
of Sir Austen Layard, delayed the neces- 
sary firman till the autumn of 1878; and 
the indefatigable explorer used the inter- 
val for a thorough examination of Ithaca 
and its-sites referred to in the Odyssey, 

* Quarterly Review, January, 1878, vol. 145, p. 62+ 


t+ On “ Ancient Men and Ancient Times,’’ in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, April, 1878, vol. xxxvii., pp. 513-4 
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— the island of Asteris, the grotto of the 
nymphs, the “raven rock” of Korax, the 
fountain of Arethusa, and the cyclopean 
walls which may have given Homer the 
idea of the house and station of Eumzus.* 
The chief results were, the disproof of 
the traditional claim of the valley called 
Polis to be the site of the ancient capital of 
Ithaca, and the discovery of that capital 
in the cyclopean walls on the summit of 
Mt. Aétos. 

The two months left of the autumn of 
1878, the fourth year of excavations at His- 
sarlik, were employed in a further clear- 
ing of that most interesting spot, the road 
leading through the double gate into the 
city, with the house standing beside and 
partly across it; a work that also cleared 
up points which had been made the 
ground of bitter attacks on Dr. Schlie- 
mann. The engraving of what he now 
calls the house of the town-chief or king, 
from a drawing by the late lamented Dr. 
Edward Moss, who perished in the “ Ata- 
Janta,” will enable readers to judge for 
themselves how far it deserves the con- 
tempt poured on it. The difficulties raised 
by the appearance of house-walls, which 
seemed to bar the road through the gate 
forming the/ only entrance to the city, 
were set in a new light by the discovery, 
that the gateway had been built by the 
second settlers on the hill and retained in 
use by their successors, and that, even 
after the road and gates had been buried 
under the débris of two cities, the later 
inhabitants kept to the same line of exit 
to the plain. 

A more serious accusation than the 
charge of inaccurate topography would 
have been too contemptible to mention 
save for the complete refutation which it 
now received from facts. Apart from the 
absence of any ground for questioning 
Dr. Schliemann’s graphic account of the 
discovery of the famous “treasure” — 
which was so long open to inspection in 
the South Kensington Museum ¢ — no 
candid or competent judge ever doubted 
its genuine and high antiquity, which is 
now further placed beyond dispute by the 


* Acting on the counsel, which we commend to Dr. 
Schliemann, to treat contemptuous attacks as con- 
temptible, with “the scorn of scorn” —0UTW¢ yap 
bBpifovtag U/Bpitecv Xpewy—the perversion of this 
suggestion into a claim to have discovered the identical 
pigsties of Eumzus may be left, with the description of 
the chief house at Troy as ‘* Priam’s pigsties,”’ to the 
application of a certain famous precept. 

+ The collection exhibited at South Kensington has 
been presented by Dr. Schliemann to the Berlin 
Museum; but a still greater number of the objects dug 
up at Troy remain at his disposal. Could they find a 
fitter home than the British Museum? 
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singularly interesting details as to the 
manufacture of these and the other works 
in the precious metals, supplied by the 
famous goldsmith Mr. Giuliano, who even 
finds some processes in this primitive 
metal-work inexplicable by the technic 
skill of the present day. Yet it pleaseda 
certain Greek to accuse Schliemann of 
having had all these wonderful articles — 
the unique two-handled cup and bottle of 
pure gold, and vases of gold, silver, and 
electrum; the two diadems, composed of 
nearly twenty thousand minute rings and 
leaves of gold; the bracelets, earrings 
fillets, and eighty-seven hundred and fifty 
golden jewels, many of forms hitherto 
unknown, —all manufactured for him, 
with shameless indifference to certain de- 
tection, by an Athenian goldsmith! In 
1878, the excavations were watched with 
much interest by visitors from our fleet in 
Besika Bay, and seven officers of H.M.S. 
“ Monarch” were present, on the 21st of 
October, at the digging up of another 
treasure of gold jewels, one of #hree found 
in that year’s excavations. In the follow- 
ing year two more witnesses to similar 
discoveries were added, in the persons 
of Professor Virchow and M. Burnouf; 
and it will suffice to have put this evidence 
on record once for all, as a fair test of 
that title to confidence which no public 
man, and least of all a public benefactor, 
is exempted from making good. First 
and last, no less than fen of these “ treas- 
ures ” were discovered, a// of them in the 
stratum of the burnt city, which may 
thus well claim the title conferred on it 
by Virchow, of a “ City of Gold.” 

The complete systematic laying bare of 
the stratum of this city, the third from 
the virgin soil, formed the first work of 
the fifth and last year of the excavations 
(February to June, 1879), during which 
Dr. Schliemann had the company of Pro- 
fessor Virchow and M. Emile Burnouf. 
With their invaluable aid, the excavations 
were extended to the Zzfehs, as the Turks 
call the mounds marked by tradition as 
the tombs of Achilles and Patroclus, 
Ajax and other heroes, both Greek and 
Trojan. These tumuli, and the results of 
the excavations in them, are fully de- 
scribed in the last chapter of the book. 
The work of this year was crowned by a 
complete exploration of the Trojan plain, 
its rivers, and its mountains to the sum- 
mit of Ida; among the results of which, 
Professor Virchow’s discussion of the 
courses of the Scamander and Simois, 
and of the alluvial deposits on the shore 
of the Hellespont, form rich contributions 








to the question of the Homeric Troy. M. 
Burnouf has supplied measurements of 
the heights, a revised map of the plain of 
Troy, plans of the Hellenic Ilium and of 
the whole excavations, and most valuable 
sections and analytic descriptions of the 
layers of débris and the remains of walls. 
These last are of the utmost importance 
for’ distinguishing the dividing strata be- 
tween the several series of habitations on 
the hill. 

A lecture by Professor Virchow at Ber- 
lin, when he returned with the impres- 
sions of this last year’s work fresh on his 
mind, gives an admirable account of the 
final state of the excavations, the kernel 
of which is thus described: “Standing 
on the circuit-walls, one looks down into 
a sort of large cauldron, at the bottom of 
which lies the ‘ burnt city,’ with its walls 
and foundations visible as on a plan.” 
We must refer to the book itself for the 
full description, as well as for Virchow’s 
vindication of Schliemann’s method of 
procedure, in which much was of neces- 
sity destroyed in order to lay open the 
‘burnt city. On no other plan would the 
-work ever have been done at all. 

Dr. Schliemann has evidently resolved 
that the results of the work, thus thor- 
oughly performed at the unaided cost of 
the explorer, should be laid before the 
public with the greatest possible com- 
pleteness and scientific order, and with- 
out any stint of expense. The superiorit 
of “Ilios” to “Troy and its Remains” 
in this respect is conspicuous in the very 
abundant illustrations, as well as in the 
systematic arrangement of the whole. 

he first quarter of the book is occupied 
with a complete body of information and 
discussion about Troy and the Troad, 
which would remain an invaluable contri- 
bution to classical history and geography 
and to Homeric literature, even if the 
mound of Hissarlik were still unopened. 
The country of the Trojans is described, 
with its mountains, plains, and rivers, its 
panoramic aspect as seen from Hissarlik, 
its climate, zoology, and flora, of which a 
complete botanical account is given in 
an appendix. The ethnography of the 
ancient Trojans and their kindred races 
in Asia Minor is fully discussed, estab- 
lishing their connection with the tribes of 
south-eastern Europe, and making good 
—as to the wide relations of affinity — 
the seeming paradox of Dionysius the 
Halicarnassian, that “the Trojans were 
Greeks;” a result which throws a flood 
of light on the whole story of the Trojan 
War. The plain of Troy is clearly shown 
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to be, not an isolated corner of western 
Asia, but a spot made equally memorable 
and significant in primeval history by the 
passage of nations to and fro across the 
Ferries (rather than sundering straits) of 
the Bosporus and Hellespont, and the 
stepping-stones of the AZgean archipelago. 
The very name of H/ssarizk (“ fortress ”), 
which the Turks have given to the hill 
that stands in the middle of the plain, 
marks its natural adaptation to be the one 
stronghold of the district. 

A most valuable contribution both to 
the ethnography of Asia Minor and to the 
Homeric conception of the forces mar- 
shalled on the Trojan side is supplied by 
the section on the “Several Dominions 
of the Troad ;” where that of Priam leads 
up to a minute description of the strictly 
Homeric topography of Troy and the im- 
mediately surrounding scenery of the 
Trojan War. Among other criticisms, 
which remove difficulties and throw a 
clearer light on Homer, is the interpreta- 
tion of the OQpwopde mediovo, where the Tro- 
jans encamped at a small distance from 
the Greek ships, not as “a hill in the 
plain,” but as the “upper plain” on the 
right bank of the Scamander, where (in 
another passage) Hector held an Agora of 
the Trojans. We have also a full and 
clear description of the arrangement of 
the Greek ships and camp along the shore 
of the Hellespont, between the promonto- 
ries of Rhoeteum on the east and Sigeum 
on the west. That the ground thus occu- 
pied was very nearly along the present 
line of coast, which has not advanced 
during the known ages of human history, 
and also that the Scamander flowed i its 
ancient course along the bed of the Kaii- 


fatli Asmak, past the western side of 


Hissarlik and, in the Homeric age at 
least, through the bed of the /a 7epeh 
Asmak and past the eastern end of the 
Greek camp into the Hellespont below 
Cape Rhoteum,—these facts, of the 
most vital consequence in the discussion 
on the site of Troy, have now been proved 
to demonstration by Virchow’s researches 
on the old and new beds of the Scaman- 
der and the alluvium of the Trojan plain, 
putting the copestone to a whole fabric 
of other evidence. 

The chapter tracing the history of 
Troy from the earliest myths through the 
epic cycle of the Tpoixa, to the last his- 
toric times of the Ilium of the £olic set- 
tlers, adds to a diligent collection of the 
ancient testimonies some criticisms of 
much value. The main argument deduced 
from the facts is, the continuous habitation 
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of the site of the original Troy of Homer 
by successive ‘settlers, with whatever 
interruptions, down to the final fall of the 
Greek city under the Roman Empire ; in- 
‘volving of necessity the conclusion, that 
the site thus continuously inhabited was 
none other than the well-known site of 
the Greek Ilium on Hissarlik. The ear- 
lier links of the chain of proof being 
of course traditional, derive their chief 
strength from the confirmation furnished 
by the strata of successive habitations, 
from an unknown antiquity, now discov- 
ered in that mound, and nowhere else in 
the plain of Troy ; * for it cannot be too 
strongly insisted on, that the negative 
results of Schliemann’s exhaustive re- 
searches combine with his positive dis- 
coveries to drive us back on Hissarlik b 

an almost mathematical process of elimi- 
nation. If this use of Hissarlik to sup- 
plement the independent evidence of tra- 
dition should be called an argumentum 
in circulo, be it remembered that that 
form of argument is a complete one, when 
all its parts cohere like the voussoirs in 
a perfect ring of masonry. 

The whole story begins from the tradi- 
tion that Dardanus, the head of the royal 
line of Troy, and son-in-law of king 
Teucer, the eponym of the native Tru- 
crian stock, founded Dardania while he 
and his people still dwelt on the slope of 
Ida, “ for sacred Ilium had not yet been 
founded iz the plain.”t No clearer 
remembrance could be desired of that 
primitive age when rude tribes held their 
strongholds in the highlands, before the 
attractions of maritime commerce and 
adventure led them to build cities on 
plains near the sea, around a low hill 
which served them for a citadel. The 
latter position, exemplified by many a 
primitive Greek city — Mycenz, Tiryns, 
Athens, as well as by Rome —is also 
that of the “fortress hill” of Hissarlik, 


* That is, at no other place of sufficient importance 
to be identified with Troy. For ——, the three 
strata of the mound of Hanai Tefeh, of which a very 
interesting description is given by Mr. Frank Calvert 
in the fourth appendix, represent Thymbra, with its 
temple of the ‘Ihymbrean Apollo, one of the many 
dependent towns or villages, like Chrysa, Cilla, and 
others, in the neighborhood of Troy. Buteven of such 
existing remains, Thymbra is the only known example. 

t Hom. I). xx. 215-218. Plato (Leg. iii, p. 682, B), 
after quoting this passage, says: *‘ We affirm, then, 
that the site of Ilium was brought down from the up- 
lands to a great and fair plain, and placed ona hill of 
no great height, watered by several rivers flowing from 
above out of Ida.’”” This passage, so important as 
showing Plato’s view of the site of Homer’s Ilium, has 


been pointed out by Professor Paley, who also cites the 
verse of Aéschylus (Agam. 1127), in which Cassandra 
apostrophizes the Scamander, beside which she played 
as a child (British Quarterly Review, April, 1881). 
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where the westernmost spur of Kara Your 
(the Black Mountain) falls suddenly down 
to the plain on the bank of the old Sca- 
mander. Such a site is certainly not that 
of Bounarbashi, in a narrow valley among 
the foot-hills of Mount Ida, which might 
indeed correspond with Dardania, but 
there is no evidence for the identification. 
The petty cyclopean ruins on the Bali 
Dagh, above Bounarbashi, in which 
Lechevalier’s imagination saw Priam’s 
Pergamus, still want a name, for Mr. Cal- 
vert’s identification with Gergis appears 
uncertain; but in addition to the negative 
results of Schliemann’s search for any 
depth of débris, either here or at Bounar- 
bashi itself, the few remnants of pottery 
and coins found within the walls on the 
Bali Dagh belong to a comparatively late 
Greek and Macedonian time; and Vir- 


‘chow’s keen insight has now detected a 


new test of age in the working of the 
stones by iron pick-hammers, just like the 
stones in the Macedonian walls of Assos. 
“Whoever,” says Virchow, “ compares 
this place with what presents itself at His- 
sarlik cannot doubt that it belongs to a 
much later period, and that, at the high- 
est date, it approaches the time of Alex- 
ander.” We may observe, in passing, how 
completely Dr. Schliemann exposes the 
fallacy, that the mode of building called 
“cyclopean” is any certain test of age. 
Besides all this, Ida, so conspicuous from 
Homer’s Troy, is invisible from Bounar- 
bashi and the Bali Dagh. 

In the three generations following Dar- 
danus — Ilus, Tros, and another Ilus — 
we have the eponyms of the city of 
ILIos * or TROY, and of the Trojan people 
and land. Guided by the cow of many 


* Though Homer sometimes calls the city by the 
name of the land, Tpoi7, his regular name for it is 
*IAto¢, and only in one passage "IA/ov, the form which 
was — > for the later Greek city. Hence the pro- 
priety of Dr. Schliemann’s title IL1os, and the impro- 
priety of the form /éion, which is a fair example of the 

dless inconsi ies fallen into by the scholars who 
have embarked in the impracticable attempt to spell 
Greek names in their pure form with English letters. 
We congratulate Dr. Schliemann on his adherence to 
the old custom of English scholarship, which stands on 
the solid basis of historic and literary tradition through 
long ages. Apart from all other arguments, the ab- 
ite of using two different forms of the same name, 
Greek and Latin, in classical studies, is decisive of the 
— Is the same person to be, in reading Virgil, 

lysses, and in reading Homer, Odusseus or Odysseus ? 
— for the innovators are not agreed on which of the two ; 
and we might add endless examples of their incon- 
sistencies, as Achilleus and Akhilles, Achaeans, 
Achaians, Akhaeans, and even Akhaians! Whenwe 
see such forms, we are tempted to exclaim, “‘ Achilles 
I know, and Ulysses I know, but who are ye?” Mr. 
Caxton was quite right in withholding from Pessistratos 
the cake made for his son Pisistratus. Observe, by 
the bye, the confusion which the new os makes between 
O¢ and wf, 
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colors to the hill of the Phrygian goddess 
Até, in the plain, the younger Ilus built 
the city called by his name, and received 
a sign from Jove in the image of Pallas 
(Palladium), which fell from heaven in 
front of his tent. The Phrygian Até is 
now recognized, in the light of Oriental 
research, as the Hellenic form of a genu- 
ine Asiatic goddess, Atargatis or Der- 
ceto ; and she was ultimately transformed 
into, or blended with, the Ilian Athena. 
We consider that Dr. Schliemann is right 
in regarding the innumerable flat rude 
images of stone, marble, and terra-cotta, 
scratched with the semblance of features 
(whether of the owl or not), hair, neck- 
laces, and girdles, as idols or amulets 
copied from the Palladium, there being a 
sacred adherence to the primitive type by 
people whom he shows to have been ca- 
pable of moulding better forms. He has 
now thrown a new light on the matter by 
the discovery in the burnt city of a most 
remarkable female image of lead, with 
goat’s horns (engraved on page 337), in 
which Lenormant and Professor Sayce 
recognize the Zarpanit or Artemis Nana 
of the Chaldzans of Babylonia. 

After all that has been written both 
learnedly and scornfully on this matter, it 
is time to recognize the very minor impor- 
tance of the question, whether the faces on 
these idols and on the terra-cotta vases 
are meant to be owlish or human, and how 
far Dr. Schliemann’s owl-theory has run 
away with him. No one who has care- 
fully examined the objects or even the 
engravings can fail to see, in at least 
many of them, that clear indication of a 
face and form, with female characteris- 
tics, which appears beyond all doubt in the 
leaden idol just mentioned. Professor 
Paley points out their likeness to the port- 
able Italian “ penates,” and to the little 
“teraphim ” found at Khorsabad.* 

The cow of oy | colors which guided 
Ilus —as many a legendary founder has 
been ee by many an animal — is a 
symbol of Até or Athena in the character 
of the goddess of night or the moon; and 
new light is thrown on the wide preva- 
lence of this symbolism, and on the link 
it supplies between Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and Greece, in the appendix on “ Hera- 
Bodpis,” contributed by Brugsch-Bey. 
We only refer once more to the kindred 
question of “ Athena Glaucépis,” to show 
how old-fashioned English scholarship, 
guided by true poetic genius, has long 
since hit the mark round which modern 


* Engraved in Bonomi’s “ Nineveh,” p. 179. 





criticism has sent so many random shafts, 
in a passage which Dr. Schliemann quotes 
from Pope’s “ Preface to the Iliad” re- 
specting Homer’s use of fixed epithets for 
his gods and heroes; those of the gods, 
especially, being “a sort of attributes 
with which it was a matter of religion to 
salute them on all occasions, and which it 
was an irreverence to omit.” This is the 
answer to the question, whether Homer 
himself regarded Athena and Hera as 
having the head of the owl or cow. 

The destruction of Troy by Hercules, in 
revenge for the treachery of Laomedon, 
marks the first of those catastrophes in its 
legendary history, which suggest (not to 
venture to say more) a curious correspon- 
dence with the successive strata revealed 
by the excavations; while the continuity 
of the city is preserved by its restoration 
to greater splendor under Priam, the son 
of Laomedon. Inthe legend of the war 
itself, we need refer only to the new light 
thrown on the story related to Herodotus 
by the Egyptian priests, bringing Paris, 

elen, and Menelaus to Egypt under a 
king named Proteus, whom Brugsch-Bey 
identifies with Ramses III. The great 
Egyptologist’s appendix on “Troy and 
Egypt” furnishes another proof that the 
comparison of primeval traditions, in the 
growing light of true criticism instead of 
indiscriminate scepticism, may evolve the 
germs of truth lying dormant in legends 
that seemed the most improbable. It 
must never be forgotten that the Egyp- 
tian priests possessed real records of the 
remotest antiquity, however much their 
story may have been transformed in its 
adaptation by Herodotus to the Greek 
legend. The chief reason why the fash- 
ion of sceptical criticism has suffered such 
marked rebukes from historical discovery, 
lies in its having confused the mythical 
with the ¢vaditional, even using the terms 
indifferently. But a myth is essentially 
poetic and imaginative; it may be pure 
invention, or the voice which the poet 
gives to nature, or the ornamental form in 
which he sets the real facts, of which tra- 
dition preserves the memory, but which 
may be separated from the setting when 
they appear in the light of other evi- 
dence. 

According to the opinion prevalent in 
antiquity, and almost universally accepted 
since, the history of heroic Troy had its 
final term in the utter destruction of the 
city by the Greeks. But the Greek colo- 
nists of Ilium affirmed, as Strabo ex- 
pressly says, “that the city was not en- 
tirely demolished when it was taken by 
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the Achzans, nor at any time deserted.” * 
This view is adopted by Dr. Schliemann, 
partly on the ground of the correspon- 
dence of his discoveries with a tradition, 
traceable through the classical authors 
from Homer down to Strabo and still 
later, that the Dardanian line of A®:neas 
succeeded the Trojan dynasty of Priam, 
like the house of Orleans rising on the 
fall of the Bourbons; a comparison the 
less fanciful in the light of a certain ill- 
will of AEneas towards Priam and Paris, 
which is traceable even in the Iliad as 
well as in later legends.* The story which 
the genius of Virgil has caused to swal- 
low up its forgotten competitors had many 
an ancient rival, making Aneas a colonist 
almost ubiquitous ; but in point of author- 
ity, as representing the oldest tradition, 
that of Homer claims the first place. 
When £neas is at the point of perishing 
in his encounter with Achilles, Poseidon 
calls on the gods to save him, and even 
Hera assents, because it is his destiny to 
survive, that the line of Dardanus may 
not be blotted out : — 


For Priam now, and Priam’s faithless kind, 

At length are odious to the all-seeing mind ; 

On great AEneas shall devolve the reign, 

And sons succeeding sons the lasting line sus- 
tain.t 


Turning to the parallel between these 
legendary traditions and the strata of re- 
mains in the hill of Hissarlik, we find the 
following statement : — 


This legend has apparently been also con- 
firmed by the critcism of my pickaxe and spade, 
for —as visitors can easily convince themselves 
with their own eyes — the south-eastern corner 
of the third, the drick city, has not been de- 
stroyed by the conflagration. I must further 
say that this legend is also confirmed by the 
relics I have discovered, for—as the reader 
will see in the succeeding pages—we find 
among the successors of the burnt city the very 
same singular idols; the very same primitive 
bronze battle-axes ; the very same terra-cotta 
vases, with or without tripod feet; the very 
same double-handled goblets (déta dugcxi7eA- 
Aa); the very same battle-axes of jade, por- 
phyry, and diorite ; the same rude stone ham- 


* Strabo, xiii., p. 600. 

+ Mr. Grote observes that “‘ Eneas and Antenor 
stand distinguished from the other Trojans by a dis- 
Satisfaction with Priam, and a sympathy with the 
Greeks, which is by Sophocles and others construed as 
a treacherous collusion — a suspicion indirectly glanced 
+ though emphatically repelled, in the Zxeis of 

irgil. 

t Iliad xx. 300-308. The literal phrase is, ‘* Now 
shall the might of AEneas reign over the Trojans,’’ 
etc., gomers (as Mr. Gladstone suggests) at his own 
city of Dardania; but the rebuilding of Troy would be 


a natural consequence of his rule over the Troad. 
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mers and saddle-querns of trachyte ; the same 
immense mass of whorls or balls of terra-cotta 
with symbolical signs. The only difference 
is that, in general, the pottery of this fourth 
city is coarser and of a jailer tleale ; and that 
we find here an infinitely larger quantity of 
rude wheel-made terra-cottas and many new 
forms of vases and goblets. Besides, the 
quantity of rude stone hammers and polished 
stone axes is herefully thrice as large as in 
the third city; also the masses of shells and 
cockles accumulated in the débris of the houses 
are so studendous, that they baffle all descrip- 
tion. Visitors can best see them in the great 
block of débris which I have left standing close 
to the “great tower.” A people which left all 
their kitchen refuse on the floors of their 
rooms must have lived in a very low social 
condition, 


We have quoted the whole description, 
to enable our readers to form a better 
judgment on the parallel suggested by 
Dr. Schliemann — which we do not un- 
derstand as implying a positive opinion, 
that the third and fourth cities repre- 
sent those of Priam and AEneas. What 
it seems at all events to establish is a 
certain continuity of habitation, passing 
on from the third stratum to the fourth, 
whatever may be the stages that they 
represent in the unknown history of the 
place. On the other hand, the many 
evidences of a lower state of civilization 
—the absence of great city walls, the 
changed manner of house-building, the 
coarser pottery, and, above all, the enor- 
mous number of implements of stone * — 
all seem to prove the presence of a people 
very different from, and inferior to, those 
of the burnt city. 

How far the unknown state represented 
by “ ZEneas and his sons and sons’ sons 
hereafter to be born,” who pass before us 
in Poseidon’s prophecy like the mirrored 
progeny of Banquo, may bridge over the 
interval between the Trojan War and the 
first appearance of Ilium in recorded his- 
tory, would of course be a vain enquiry. 
But here the hill of Hissarlik speaks out of 
its open trenches in “ facts stronger than 
words ;” for above the fourth stratum, 
which betrays no evidence of destruction 
by a catastrophe, there is another, in 
which the houses of wood and clay show 
a completely different and less permanent 
form of domestic architecture; the ex- 
istence of city walls is doubtful; the pot- 
tery displays a decided inferiority and 


* This prevalence of stone implements, but not un- 
mingled with instruments of bronze, in a stratum above 
that in which those of bronze prevail and those of stone 
are rare—an “‘age of stone’’ (and bronze) above an 
** age of bronze” fand rich works in the precious metal) 
—is a hard problem for certain archzological theorists, 
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some marked differences of style; but, on 
the other hand, the stone implements are 
very rare, and the bronze instruments and 
weapons resemble those of the third 
city, while the shells and other refuse — 
(the people of all the strata were great 
eaters of shellfish)—were thrown over 
the hill, instead of being left on the floors 
of the houses. Asa hint towards the in- 
terpretation we can only point to the 
known invasion of Asia Minor by Thra- 
cian and Cimmerian tribes in the seventh 
century before Christ. Were it safe to 
build on a single piece of evidence, we 
might point to the remarkable coincidence 
between the discovery in this stratum of 
a pair of hollow cones of terra-cotta, in- 
scribed with the Cypriote character mo 
(probably meaning “ measure”), and a 
precisely similar cone found by Mr. 
George Smith in the palace of Assurbani- 

al at Nineveh (in the mound of Kouyun- 
jik). Had this latter been of Assyrian 
make, the writing on it would have been 
in the cuneiform character: it must have 
come from Asia Minor (or the adjacent 
islands), where alone the syllabary called 
Cypriote held its ground between the 
Assyrian and the Phoenician characters. 
Now the annals of Assurbanipal inform 
us that Gyges, king of Lydia, sent an 
embassy and tribute to Nineveh; and 
Gyges is the very king under whom the 
Cimmerian invasion is placed, and who is 
said to have ruled over Asia Minor and 
to have settled colonists in cities of the 
Troad. 

There is still more direct evidence to 
connect the city with the time of the 
Lydian supremacy. The first express 
testimony we possess concerning the his- 
toric Ilium, which stood, free from all 
controversy, on the hill and plateau of 
Hissarlik, is the passage of Strabo (xiii., 
p 601), who followed the native historians 
and men of learning: “ The present set- 
tlement and the temple (of Athena) were 
built in the time of the Lydian kings.” * 
The value of this testimony is not to be 
measured by the fersonal opinion of the 
writer, who, having adopted the wilful 
theory of Demetrius, held this to be an 
entirely new foundation. But it is worth 
while, in passing, to observe the weakness 
of the ground on which Strabo assumes the 
utter desolation and desertion of the site 
of Homer’s Ilios during all the ages from 


* “In the time of Croesus,” according to Kramer’s 
emendation (from two MSS.) of the common reading 
KaTU XPNHOLOV in Strabo, p. 593. But a date so near 
the end of the Lydian supremacy is altogether im- 
probable. 





the Trojan War to the building of this new 
city: “Zt is conjectured that those who 
afterwards proposed to rebuild it avoided 
the spot as inauspicious, either on account 
of the calamities of which it had been the 
scene, or because Agamemnon, according 
to an ancient custom, had devoted it to 
destruction with a curse.” Against this 
imaginary curse, of which there is nota 
trace in the epic cycle, we may set the 
Homeric prophecy, that the race of Dar- 
danus was still to rule over the land; and 
turning to the lessons of history, the 
cases of Jerusalem and Carthage show 
how the strongest terms implying utter 
destruction are to be qualified, and how 
little the most solemn imprecation avails 
against the attractions of an advantageous 
and historic site. Strabo himself felt this 
in some degree; for he holds the continu- 
ity of the city, with only the change to a 
neighboring site: “ They therefore aban- 
doned that spot, and built a city else- 
where ” — namely, at the “ Village of the 
llians,” where Dr. Schliemann’s_re- 
searches have proved that no consider- 
able settlement ever stood, for the site 
yielded no dééris at all, and only a very 
few potsherds. 

The testimony of Strabo, reduced to its 
real worth, has received a curious confir- 
mation from Dr. Schliemann’s excava- 
tions. Immediately below the unmis- 
takable remains of the Greek Acropolis 
on Hissarlik he detected a stratum, the 
sixth in upward order, which, though only 
a few inches thick, yielded objects alto- 
gether unlike those found in any of the 
five strata below it, and equally distinct 
from the remains of the Greek Ilium. 
But this is not all. The ruins show 
abundant evidence that the Greek colo- 
nists carefully levelled the surface of the 
hill for the building of their Acropolis ; 
and accordingly the objects characteristic 
of this sixth stratum, which is so thin in 
its proper place, are found in abundance 
on the slopes of the hill.* The phenom- 
ena are just what would be expected from 
this levelling process; all walls, whether 
of defence or of the houses, have been 
cleared away, and utensils and orna- 
ments lie imbedded in the thin stratum 
of levelled ground, and in the larger 
débris thrown off from it. Some of these 
objects, such as the idols and the whorls, 
are sufficiently like those of the five lower 
strata to add another link to the evidence 


* The remarks of Dr. Schliemann and Professor 
Virchow on the dé4ris thrown down by the successive 
settlers, and the ¢ q enlarg' of the area of 
the hill, are worthy of particular attention. 
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for continuous habitation (though even 
these show characteristic differences) ; 
but the different character of others is 
evident on the most cursory inspection of 
Dr. Schliemann’s illustrations: witness 
the ivory pin with a head in the shape of 
a bird (No. 1406); the ivory intaglio of 
a scorpion between two quadrupeds 
(No. 1407); the discs pierced with two 
holes for suspension as an amulet or vo- 
tive offering, arude prototype of those 
abundant in the Greek Ilium, but un- 
known in the five lower strata; the bronze 
fragments of horses’ bridles; the finely- 
shaped bronze goblet on a tall stem 
(No. 1429); the double-edged axe of 
bronze (No. 1430), unlike any from the 
lower strata, but exactly like some found 
at Mycenz, and — what is most signifi- 
cant—of the exact form used in Asia 
Minor, and called in the Carian language 
labranda, from which the Carian Jove had 
his name of Zeus Labrandeus. To this 
stratum Dr. Schliemann assigns an iron 
knife with a ring in the handle, ¢he only 
object of iron (except bullets of native ore) 
found in any of the prehistoric cities on 
Hissarlik or at Mycenz, and of a shape 
exactly like the bronze knives found in 
the Etruscan pn Porn There remains 
an object of peculiar significance; one of 
those which Virchow compares to the 
organic forms by which paleontologists 
have learnt to recognize geological strata 
—the Leitmuscheln of archeology. In 
the threefold comparison of Homer, His- 
sarlik, and Mycene, a perfectly fair stress 
has been laid on the fact, that all the 
“Trojan” lance-heads found by Dr. 
Schliemann have been fastened to the 
shaft by pins (in some cases still remain- 
ing in the holes), whereas all those dug 
up at Mycene have been forged with a 
socket (avAdc) for the insertion of the 
shaft, like modern lances; and the latter 
is clearly the form described by Homer, 
as when he says: “ And the brain ran out 
from the wound along the tube ” (II. xvii. 
297). When, therefore, we find in this 
sixth stratam a lance-head of this very 
form, we seem to have a Lettmuschel 
characteristic of the age of the Homeric 
poems themselves. But, above all, it is 
the pottery of this stratum which not only 
distinguishes it from all the others, but 
supplies a new connecting link by its re- 
semblance to the archaic types found in 
the most ancient Etruscan sepulchres. 
We cannot stay to discuss the well-known 
tradition of the Lydian colonization of 
Etruria, which is fully related by Dr. 
Schliemann, but without concealing the 





objections of ancient writers and modern 
scholars; nor have we any further data 
for determining the character of this sup- 
posed Lydian settlement on the site of 
Troy. As the date assigned to it is after 
that of the A£olian colonization of the 
Troad, it may perhaps represent that 
early period, at which the Greek inhabi- 
tants were influenced by the superior civ- 
ilization of their Asiatic neighbors, and 
were subjects of the Lydian empire. 

It is somewhat curious that we have 
no further notice of the original founda- 
tion of the Greek city ; and this unmarked 
rise may be taken as another sign of its 
continuous habitation. Strabo’s descrip- 
tion of it as a “village, with a small and 
plain temple of Athena,” down to the 
time of Alexander, may be colored by the 
theory he had steptel, and is the more 
suspicious from his calling it a kind of 
village-city when the Romans marched 
into Asia against Antiochus the Great, 
though he had told us just before of the 
great buildings with which Lysimachus 
had strengthened and adorned it. Below 
these Macedonian buildings, such as the 
city-walls, temples, and senate-house, Dr. 
Schliemann has discovered Greek re- 
mains of an older date, particularly the 
archaic temple of Athena, and the walls 
and foundations of a tower, which prove 
it to have been a fortified place. But it 
was evidently too inconsiderable a town 
to have had any share worth mention in 
the early history of the Greek cities of 
Asia, or during the great contests of the 
Greek republics with the Persian empire 
and with each other. 

Now the more fully the comparative in- 
significance of the Greek city upon His- 
sarlik may be acknowledged, the more 
remarkable is the high importance with 
which it first appears on the page of 
history, as already invested with all the 
sanctity and glory due to the undisputed 
successor of Homer’s Troy; the only 
place, as Dr. Schliemann most truly says, 
which ever bore that sacred name. The 
Homeric names of ILios and Troy are 
preserved in IL1uM and TRojJA, without 
any distinguishing epithet, except in the 
purely theoretical qualification used by one 
Greek writer. This statement may stag- 
ger some, even among scholars; for, 
since the acceptance given to Leche- 
valier’s hypothesis, we have become so 
used to the distinction between TRojaA 
Vetus and IL1um Novum, in maps and 
geographies, histories and dictionaries, 
that //ium Novum is very generally as- 
sumed to be a real name used by the 
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classical Latin writers and translated from 
the Greek; and hence is inferred an ad- 
mitted distinction of site, like that be- 
tween Old Sarum and Salisbury. But 
the real state of the case is simply this: 
Strabo — following Demetrius of Scepsis, 
a grammarian as late as B.C. 200, but yet 
the earliest writer (except his immediate 
predecessor, Hestiza, a learned lady of 
Alexandria-Troas)* who ever raised a 
question about the site—spoke of the 
Greek city and its people as “the present 
(viv) Ilium, city, and Ilians,” “the Ilium, 
or city, of to-day ;” and he is the only 
writer (so far as we are aware) who uses 
even these distinctive phrases. ILIUM 
Novum (or Novum Ilium) is a modern in- 
vention, whether merely as a translation 
of Strabo’s “now,” or arising out of 
Lechevalier’s theory; and the two uses 
are so easily confused, that we regret 
Dr. Schliemann’s adoption of the name 
“Novum Ilium,” even with his strong 
expression of reluctance. The Greek 
lion and Latin //ium, used alone, have 
one and but one definite meaning in classi- 
cal writers, as distinctly as Rome in every 
age. 

eThis usage is the more conspicuous, 
even from the very absence of an ex- 
press mention of the name of the city, 
in the first historic notice of the place. 
Herodotus (vii. 43) relates how Xerxes 
marched into the /lian territory, and, when 
he reached the Scamander, “ he ascended 
the Pergamus of Priam, having a long- 
ing to behold it; and, having been in- 
formed of the particulars of those things 
(the heroic traditions of the place), he sac- 
rificed a thousand oxen to the Ilian Athe- 
na, and the Magi poured libations to the 
heroes.” The knowledge, which Herodo- 
tus assumes in his readers, of the place 
meant by the Pergamus of Priam and the 
sacred seat of the Ilian Athena, is even 
more significant than if he had expressly 
said that Xerxes visited Ilium. At the 
same time the passage suggests that the 
place was then of little consequence, save 
tor its temple and traditions. The iden- 
tity affirmed by Hellanicus, the contempo- 
rary of Herodotus, between Homer’s 
Troy and the Greek Ilium, is a testimon 

made more emphatic by Strabo’s gratul- 


* Demetrius supported his opinion by the negative 
arguments of Hestiza, whose writings on Homer were 
famous in antiquity, against the correspondence of the 
site of Ilium with the events of the Trojan War (Strabo, 
xiii., p. 599). Like Demetrius, she may have been in- 
flenced by the jealousy between her native city and 
Ilium, and it does not appear clearly whether his fosi- 
tive conclusion in favor of the village of the Ilians had 
been maintained by her. 





tous assertion, that the motive of Hella- 
nicus was to gratify the Ilians. 

Among the testimonies collected by 
Dr. Schliemann between the visits of 
Xerxes-and Alexander, the stratagem of 
the mercenary captain Charidemus, in the 
time of Philip the Great, which gave rise 
to the jest that Ilium was thrice captured 
by means of a horse, proves that the city 
was then fortified (B.c. 359). The honors 
paid to Ilium by Alexander, as the un- 
doubted scene of the events sung by the 
poet he admired, and of the exploits of 
his great ancestor Achilles, are too well 
known to require mention, save for the 
acute remark,of Major Rennell, which 
Grote adopts, — that the Homeric knowl- 
edge and military judgment of Alexander 
must have been satisfied with the corre- 
spondence of the ground about the Greek 
city with the requirements of the Iliad. 
The opinion held by Alexander, as he 
looked from the hill of Hissarlik, may well 
outweigh the topographical difficulties 
raised by scholars in their studies, and 
may even counterbalance Moltke’s deci- 
sion for Bounarbashi from “ military in- 
stinct.” Notwithstanding such an author- 
ity, we agree with Rennell that, “had 
Alexander been shown the site of Bou- 
narbashi for that of Troy, he would proba- 
bly have questioned the fidelity either of 
the historical part of the poem or of his 
guides.” 

The importance of Ilium as a strong 
city dates from the favors of Alexander, 
and still more of Lysimachus, the succes- 
sor in this part of his empire after the 
battle of Ipsus (B.c. 301). It was Lysim- 
achus who increased its population from 
the neighboring decayed cities, surround- 
ed it with a new wall, and adorned it with 
buildings ; and we have the testimony of 
Polybius that it was fortified and defensi- 
ble at the end of the third century B.c. It 
is therefore somewhat marvellous to be 
told by Strabo, that only a few years later, 
at the beginning of the next century, when 
the Romans marched into Asia against 
Antiochus the Great, Demetrius of Scep- 
sis, being then a youth, saw the city sunk 
in such decay, that there were not even 
roofs to the houses. It is much easier to 
distrust the grammarian, whose jealousy 
for his native city against Ilium led him 
to invent (in the twofold sense of the 
word) another site for Troy, than to rec- 
oncile his testimony with the honors paid 
to Ilium by Antiochus the Great (as 
proved by inscriptions discovered by Dr. 
Schliemann), and with the joy exchanged, 
as after the long separation of parents and 
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children, between the Ilians and the Ro- 
man invaders, who greeted the city in the 
words of AEneas : — 


O patria, o divom domus Ilium, et incluta 
bello 
Pergama. 


But Strabo requires us to believe ina 
decay much nearer to the time of Lysima- 
chus, on the authority of Hegesianax, a 
native of another rival city, Alexandria- 
Troas, who relates “that the Galatians, 
who crossed over from Europe, being in 
want of some stronghold, went up to the 
city, but zmmediately left it, when they 
saw that it was not fortified with a wall; 
afterwards it underwent great reparation 
and improvement.” Whatever token of 
some temporary decline may be hidden 
under this mere fragment, if worth any- 
thing, it testifies to the merest passing 
visit of the Galatians; against which we 
have the chain of evidence to the Greek 
occupation of Ilium as a fortified city from 
the time of Lysimachus and onward to the 
imperial age of Rome. What then shall 
we say of the critic who, assuming the 
Celtic character of the objects dug up at 
Hissarlik, finds the origin of the whole 
heap of successive débrzs in “one set of 
‘shanties’ constructed over the burned 
ruins of a previous set” during “the Ga- 
latian incursions into the Troad, culmi- 
nating during the reign of Attalus I.,” and 
who pronounces the patronizing judg- 
ment: “ As a picture of successive Gala- 
tian settlements, Hissarlik is profoundly 
interesting; and on that account Dr. 
Schliemann has rendered a real service to 
archeology, though, as often happens, the 
discoverer himself is the last to be con- 
viced of the true importance of his dis- 
covery”? When we meet, not the last, 
but a second scholar or archeologist thus 
“convinced,” we shall be content to ask, 
“ O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you?” To infer this conclusion from 
“such incidents as a prolonged siege of 
lliuni Novum, from which these barbari- 
ans were at last compelled to desist,” is an 
absurdity precisely the converse of Vic- 
tor Hugo’s “city that the Germans could 
not take”! On the site of a city so pow- 
erful that they could not take it, the Gala- 
tians built the succession of “ shanties,” 
which contain the walls and houses, uten- 
sils and weapons, ornamerts and treas- 
ures, hidden in the débris of ages piled 
up more than fifty feet in height, with 
archaic Greek remains near the top! 

The “ great reparation,” of which Strabo 
goes on to speak, may be ascribed to the 








pious interest of the Romans in the city 
of A&neas, after they had driven Antio- 
chus the Great beyond the Taurus (B.c. 
190), and liberated Ilium, with the other 
Greek cities, from his yoke. The pride 
of the Julian house in their mythic an- 
cestor liilus put the climax to the favor 
with which the Romans treated their sup- 
posed mother city; and the idea cher- 
ished for a time 4 Augustus of making 
it his new capital was revived by Con- 
stantine before his choice settled on By- 
zantium. Dr. Schliemann gives us some 
valuable Greek inscriptions of the times 
of the Czsars as well as of the Seleucide. 
The continued importance of Ilium under 
the empire is attested by the long series 
of imperial coins, besides the autonomous, 
of which an admirable description is con- 
tributed by M. Achilles Postolaccas, of 
Athens. By their prevailing subjects, 
Dardanus, Ilus, and Ganymed, Priam, 
Anchises, and AEneas, and above all “ Hec- 
tor of the Ilians,” these coins give another 
proof of ihe faith of the Greek settlers in 
their inheritance of the Trojan traditions, 
—a faith as benighted, forsooth, as that 
of Englishmen in their concern with the 
early history of Britain; but both resting 
on the firm foundation of a local bond of 
patriotism, which is not easily severed. 
The sacred city was the resort of tourists 
and pilgrims from all parts of the empire. 
Few passages in Dr. Schliemann’s book 
are more interesting than the letter of 
the emperor Julian — lately discovered by 
Dr. Carl Henning among the Harleian 
MSS. — describing the reverence which 
he saw paid to the temple of Athena, with 
all its statues uninjured, the sanctuaries 
and statues of Hector and Achilles, and 
the altars still burning to their honor.* 
This last historic record of Ilium shows 
us the city yet flourishing, even after the 
latest indications furnished by coins 
found on the spot, those of Constantius 
II. Dr. Schliemann supposes that “it 


* The MS., first published in the ‘‘ Hermes”? (ix.) 
is ascribed to the fourteenth century, but there appears 
no reason to doubt the genuineness of the letter, of 
which (as of all the imrortant passages he cites) Dr. 
Schliemann gives the Greek text as well as a transla- 
tion. It possesses a still wider interest as a declaration 
of Julian’s policy in encouraging converts to heathen- 
ism, especially such as had been false Christians. 
Evidently in reply to some remonstrance against the 
favor he had shown to a certain Pegasius, who had 
been a bishop (doubtless of Ilium), the emperor writes: 
‘*We should never easily have had anything to do with 
Pegasius, had we not been convinced that formerly, 
whilst he appeared to be a bishop of the Galileans, he 
knew how to respect and honor the gods;’’ a case per- 
haps not uncommon under Constantine and his sons. 
The letter also refers to the Christian usages of making 
the sign of the cross and hissing against. the demons on 
entering a heathen temple. ‘ 









decayed with the prevalence of Christian- 
ity, the destruction of its temples and the 
consequent cessation of the pilgrimages 
to theirshrines.” A bishopric of Ilium is 
indeed enumerated among the sees of the 
Troad by Constantine Porphyrogennetus 
in the tenth century; but the actual see 
may have been at another place. At all 
events, the site has been deserted for un- 
known ages, and the stagnation of the 
country under a wretched government 
has helped to preserve it as virgin soil 
for the investigator. 

The history thus sketched goes far to 
prove a continuous habitation of the site 
of Hissarlik, and clearly shows the un- 
broken tradition held by the Greeks of 
Ilium, and admitted by the common con- 
sent of antiquity. “The proofs produced 
by the Ilians for the identity of their city 
with the ancient one were,” as Mr. Grote 
remarks, “ testimonies which few persons 
in those ages were inclined to question, 
where pte with the identity of name 
and general locality.” The only rival 
theory ever started in antiquity was, as 
we have said, the mere -invention of the 
grammarian Demetrius, jealous of the 
superiority of Ilium over his native city of 
Scepsis, and it was adopted without ques- 
tion by Strabo, who never visited the 
Troad. Their arguments are completely 
answered by Dr. Schliemann, whose spade 
had already disproved the existence of 
any real foundation for the theory, by the 
negative results obtained at the site of 
the “ Village of the Ilians” on Mr. Cal- 
vert’s farm of Akshi Kioi or Thymbra. 
Modern critics, who think they have dis- 
covered a reductio ad absurdum in the 
zeal with which the Ilians showed the 
very altar of Jove at which Priam was 
slain and the other local details which lay 
buried deep beneath their feet, fall them- 
selves into the converse absurdity of 
confounding the modern details in which 
a tradition is dressed up with its real sub- 
stance. The sacristan who showed the 
“very sword that Balaam wished for” did 
not thereby disprove the history of the 
false prophet. 

But it has been repeatedly urged that 
the claim of the Ilians was at variance 
with the universal belief, held by the 
Greeks and adopted by the Romans, that 
Troy had been utterly destroyed by the 
Achzans, and its site had remained a 
perpetaet desolation. This viewis strong- 

y urged in the very interesting and able 
article on “ Ilios,” in our respected con- 
temporary the Edinburgh Review (April, 
1881), where the writer gocs so far as to 
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affirm that “the identification of Homer’s 
Troy with the Greek Ilium was, in the old 
Greek view, a paradox, which had no 
vitality except at Ilium itself. The in- 
habitants of that place were very nat- 
urally anxious to keep up so glorious and 
lucrative a belief.” How marvellous then 
that this mere local claim of sordid van- 
ity should have been endorsed by the 
sympathetic acceptance of the civilized 
world for nine hundred years, from 
Xerxes down to Julian; recognized by 
kings, generals, and emperors — barba- 
rian, Greek, and Roman; by conquerors 
and benefactors and pilgrims, who hon- 
ored and flocked to the sacred spot; by 
writers, whose general voice bears witness 
to the identity! Does not all this show a 
“‘ vitality ” vibrating from the sacred city 
over the civilized world? 

Against this all but universal testimony 
of actions as well as words, what weight 
can be given to the hyperbolical phrases 
of poets and rhetoricians, uttering the 
righteous doom of the offending city, and 
for the most part capable of the simple 
explanation that they refer to the fate of 
Priam’s Troy alone, leaving out of sight 
its later restoration? We are not called 
on to reconcile such high-flown language 
with the one great fact of the belief of 
the Ilians, confirmed by the discoveries 
which have now proved that here alone in 
the Troad was a seat of primeval habita- 
tion, continued into the historic times of 
the city. For any remaining contradiction 
the responsibility must be left with the 
orators and poets themselves, as when 
—for instance — Lucan makes Cesar 
visit Ilium as the Homeric city, — 


Circuit exuste nomen memorabile Trojz 
Magnaque Pheebei querit vestigia muri, 


and immediately adds the famous descrip- 
tion of the desolate site, ending “etiam 
periére ruing.”* Against this sentence 
on Priam’s city, we may set the contem- 
porary Pliny’s eulogy of its acknowledged 
successor as the foundation of all ctleb- 
rity.¢ Atall events, in the light we now 
have, the only alternative to the faith of 
the Ilians is the belief that Troy had no 
existence except in the imagination of the 
epic poets. 

There is, then, a strong prescription 


* Pharsal. x. 964.— Any one who may feel called on 
to make the rhetorical poet consistent with himself may 
suppose Lucan to imagine the site of the Homeric Troy 
close by Ilium, like Verulam to St. Albans. 

t Plin. H. N. v. 33: ‘Ac mille quingentis passibus 
remotum a portu Ilium immune, unde omnis rerum 
claritas ” — a brief but - testimony to the honor 
in which the place was hel 
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in favor of the Hissarlik site. The ques- 
tion is not a res integra, as if criticism 
had to determine the unknown position of 
a vanished city. It is fairly urged against 
the only modern hypothesis deserving of 
notice, that 


The theory of Lechevalier is a mere Ayfoth- 
esis, born from the fancy of a modern traveller, 
without the slightest historical or traditional 
foundation. The whole onus probandi lies 
upon its advocates, and nothing but an over- 
whelming body of evidence for this new inven- 
tion can prevail against that historical and 
traditional right of possession by Novum Ilium, 
which is even sounder in archzology than it is 
proverbially in law. Every new discovery in 
modern scholarship is daily tending to restore 
the authority of historical tradition, in opposi- 
tion to sceptical enquirers. 


Having practically disproved the claims 
of Bounarbashi by his examination of 
the spot, and revealed Hissarlik as the 
only site in the Troad where the remains 
of great prehistoric settlements exist, 
Dr. Schliemann devotes a chapter on 
“The True Site of Homer’s Ilium” toa 
full discussion of the abundant indica- 
tions of the Iliad, convincingly showing 
their inconsistency with Bounarbashi and 
their agreement \with Hissarlik. The 
Troy of Homer was 7 the plain, as con- 
trasted with the older settlement among 
the foot-hills of Ida, where Bounarbashi 
lies. Bounarbashi is eight or nine miles 
from the Hellespont, and Hissarlik barely 
three; and the short distance between 
Troy and the Greek naval camp is proved 
by such superabundant evidence, that the 
only possible answer is an imaginary 
alteration of the coast by marine or allu- 
vial deposits, which is now completely 
disproved by the researches of Virchow 
and other evidence. The accounts of all 
the battles in the Iliad are as suitable to 
the plain between Hissarlik and the 
Hellespont as they would be unintelligi- 
ble if extended to Bounarbashi; and the 
movements of the armies and despatch of 
messengers to and fro, within the space 
of single days, become absurd for the 
larger distance. The flight of Hector 
pursued by Achilles round the walls of 
Troy is intelligible at Hissarlik, but im- 
possible at Bounarbashi and the Bali 
Dagh; besides other such details, which 
Dr. Schliemann has been careful not to 
overlook. Perhaps the most striking fact 
proclaimed by Lechevalier was his dis- 
covery at Bounarbashi of the hot and 
cold springs, which Homer makes the 
suniilll enaves of the Scamander near the 


walls of Troy; but the ¢wo springs at 
LIVING AGE, 
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Bounarbashi turn out to be nearly forty 
(called by the Turks the Forty Eyes), 
with a temperature almost uniform: the 
very name of Bounarbashi, “ head of the 
springs,” attests their number. There 
are springs also in the plain near Hissar- 
lik; but the sources of the Scamander are 
far above both places, high up in Mount 
Ida itself. Homer’s hot and cold springs 
can only refer, if we are to explain them 
at all, to the sources of a streamlet which 
fell into the Scamander, not to the river 
itself, which he describes as mighty in 
the neighborhood of Troy. 

But all these details are eclipsed by one 
convincing argument, which is set forth 
with the combined scientific and imagina- 
tive power characteristic of Professor 
Virchow, both in his preface and his ap- 
pendix on “Troy and Hissarlik.” We 
ask the reader first to stand with Dr. 
Schliemann upon Hissarlik, and follow his 
sketch of the panoramic view over the 
Trojan plain, bounded by Ida and its 
spurs on the south and east, and looking 
on the north and west over the Helles- 
pont and the A2gean to the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, Tenedos, the sacred Samothrace, 
and even the remote Athos; and then to 
observe that the horizon of this view is 
the horizon of the Iliad itself ; and that 
in a twofold sense and force. For, to use 
the eloquent language of Virchow, — 


Whether we call the poet Homer, or substi- 
tute in his place a host of nameless bards, — 
when the poetic tale originated, the tradition 
must still have been preserved upon the spot, 
that the royal fortress had stood exactly on 
this mountain spur. It is in vain to dispute 
with the poet his knowledge of the place by 
his own eyesight. Whoever the “divine bard” 
was, he must have stood upon this hill of His- 
sarlik —that is, the Castle or Fortress Hill — 
and have looked out thence over land and sea, 
In no other case could he possibly have com- 
bined so much truth to nature in his poem, 
and I believe I may call any one to bear wit- 
ness, whether it is possible that a poet living 
at a distance could have evolved out of his 
own imagination so faithful a picture of the 
land and people as is embodied in the Iliad. 

To this is to be added another consideration. 
The Iliad is not merely an epic which sings of 
human affairs : in the conflict of men the great 
circle of the Olympic gods takes part, acting 
and suffering. Hence it happened that the 
Iliad became the special religious book, the 
Bible of the Greeks and partly of the Romans, 
This must not be overlooked. Therefore I 
have especially called attention to the fact, 
that the theatre for the action of the gods has 
been drawn much larger than for the men, 
The range of these poems extends far beyond 
the Plain of Troy. Its limit is there, where 
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the eye finds its boundary, on the lofty sum- 
mits of Ida and the peak of Samothrace, where 
the clouds have birth and the storms make 
their home. Who could have lighted upon 
such a story of the gods with this fineness of 
localizing, except one who had himself beheld 
the mighty phenomena of nature which are 
here displayed? Who, that had not gazed on 
them in their alternate course for days and 
weeks together ? * 

The question of the Iliad is not simply the 
old question — Ubi Llium fuit? No, it em- 
braces the whole. We must not sever the 
story of the gods from the story of the men. 
The poet who sang of Ilium painted also the 
picture of the whole Trojan country. Ida and 
Samothrace, Tenedos and the Hellespont, 
Callicolone and the Rampart of Herakles, the 
Scamander and the memorial tumuli of the 
heroes —all this appeared before the view of 
the enraptured hearer. All this is inseparable. 
And therefore it is not left to our choice, 
where we should place Ilium. Therefore we 
must have a place, which answers to all the 
requirements of the poetry. Therefore we are 
compelled to say: Here, upon the fortress-hill 
of Hissarlik, — Zere, upon the site of the ruins 
of the Burnt City of Gold, — here was Ilium. 


But what was the city itself, which Ho- 
mer saw upon the hill, or was it already a 
bare mound of ruins, when, meditating 
his poetic utterance of its “tale divine,” 
he called forth its temples, palaces, and 
streets, like those of Thebes rising to 
Amphion’s lyre? Lf a city then stood 
there, as seems probable from what has 
been said before, it was certainly earlier 
than the Greek Ilium as known in history, 
and later than any of the buried prehis- 
toric cities, except perhaps that which 
Schliemann has denoted by the name of 
Lydian, and which —as we have said — 
may have been the Aolian colony under 
Lydian supremacy. But whatever it was, 
we may be quite sure that Homer trans- 
ferred no slavish copy of it to his poem; 
he gave itthe form which pleased his 
fancy, drawing its broad outlines, like 
every other stroke of manners and daily 
life and the arts of war and peace, from 
those of his own age. The date of Troy 
and the date of Homer are questions per- 
fectly distinct. The critics who, with ex- 
ulting irony, propound the dilemma, that 
the burnt city was the Ilium of Homer, 


* We might add that this twofold horizon of the 
scenery for men and gods supplies an answer to the 
favorite argument, that the natural and supernatural in 
the poem must stand or fail together. And, moreover, 
Homer moves back the gods in ¢/me, as well as place, 
in the divine genealogies of his heroes. To reject the 
historic basis of the tradition sim/y because of its 
supernatural —_- would be like denying the 
story of Alfred in the Isle of Athelney because of the 
visit of St. Cuthbert in the guise of the pilgrim with 
whom he divided his last loaf. 





which Homer never saw, are somewhat 
unfairly urging a charge of inconsistency 
against Dr. Schliemann. This dilemma 
has been pressed with triumphant scorn, 
asa reductio ad absurdum, Sins the al- 
leged resemblance between objects found 
by Schliemann and those described by 
Homer. How, it is asked, can the gold 
frontlets, the two-handled goblets, silver 
blades and ivory ornaments, and so forth, 
buried — as all now agree — ages before 
Homer’s time, have any connection with 
his wAexty dvadéoun and dérag daugixiredAror, 
his “talents ” and ivory horse-trappings, 
and the rest? Howcan they link the city 
buried long before Homer with Homer’s 
Troy? The objection is a plausible but 
transparent fallacy. If the resemblance 
exists, it is no use to say, “So much the 
worse for the facts.” It is a remarkable 
coincidence for the antiquary and scholar 
to explain; and an explanation, sustained 
by a host of similar cases, is found in the 
persistent “ survival” of local usage. If, 
as Virchow has shown, the present houses 
of the Troad are built on the exact model 
of those in the burnt city; if, as we learn 
from Mr. Davis, the Phrygian peasants of 
to-day use wooden water-buckets of the 
exact form of the Trojan terra-cotta vases 
with crown-shaped handles; we need not 
be surprised at finding many Homeric 
forms of vessels and arms and ornaments 
unearthed from the depths of primeval 
Troy. The differences, and the inevitable 
conclusion, are fully admitted by Dr. 
Schliemann; the resemblances cannot, at 
all events, be arguments against the iden- 
tity — not of the city — but of the site. 

It must be confessed that Dr. Schlie- 
mann has left some opening for these at- 
tacks ; we could hardly expect him to be 
more invulnerable than Achilles; and the 
point where he has not quite shaken off 
the hold of preconceived ideas has been 
the mark of shafts which seem to us need- 
lessly numerous and keen. What if, hav- 
ing been urged to his great work by the 
enthusiastic hope of unearthing the veri- 
table Troy that Homer saw and sang, he 
sometimes slips back into language which 
seems to imply a survival of that feeling ? 
He has made it abundantly clear that this 
is not now his meaning, and that he holds 
with Virchow: “In any case the Ilium 
of fiction must be a fiction itself.” But 
this does not mean that “there was no 
Troy, and Homer was its poet.” His fic- 
tion is the poetic garb of a tradition which, 
as in the case of nearly every great epic 
poem, had its foundation in real facts; 
facts now and perhaps then already lost 
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to history, but preserved in that tradi- 
tional form which Homer himself has de- 
scribed with an accuracy that modern 
critics might envy : — 


‘Hueic 62 KAéoc olov dxobopev, obdé te tdpuev. 
(We know them not ourselves, but hear their 
fame.) 


From these facts, if we accept any, we 
can least of all discard the central one, 
that here stood the city whose fate gave 
origin to the legend. Where then is it 
now? Zroja fuitand Etiam periére ruine 
are answers now exploded by all our 
knowledge of the ruins of great cities; 
and all that Schliemann says is this: 
among the ruins now unearthed must be, 
not indeed the very Troy of Homer, but 
those of the city whose fate formed the 
first germ of the grand Trojan Epic. 


In this unique hill [says Virchow] there is a 
Stratum, and that one of the deepest — accord- 
ing to Schliemann’s present reckoning, the 
third from the bottom, — which especially 
arrests our attention. Here was a great de- 
vouring fire, in which the clay walls of the 
building were molten and made fluid, like wax, 
so that congealed drops of glass bear witness 
at the present day \to the mighty conflagration. 
Only at a few places are cinders left, whose 
structure enables us still to discover what was 
burnt, — whether wood or straw, wheat or 
pease. A verysmall part of this city has upon 
the whole escaped the fire ; and only here and 
there in the burnt parts have portions of the 
houses remained uninjured beneath the rub- 
bish of the foundering walls. Almost the 
whole is burnt to ashes. How enormous must 
have been the fire that devoured all this splen- 
dor! Weseem to hear the crackling of the 
wood, the crash of the tumbling buildings! 
And, in spite of this, what riches have been 
brought to light out of the ashes! Treasures 
of gold, one after another, presented them- 
selves to the astonished eye. In that remote 
time, when man was so little advanced in the 
knowledge of the earth and of his own power ; 
in that time when, as the poet tells us, the 
king’s sons were shepherds; the possession of 
such treasures of the precious metals, and that 
in the finest and most costly workmanship, 
must have become famous far and wide. The 
splendor of this chieftain must have awakened 
envy and covetousness ; and the ruin of his 
high fortress can signify nothing else than 
his own downfall and the destruction of his 
race, 

Was this chieftain PRIAM? Was this city 
SACRED IL1os? No one will ever fathom the 
question, whether these were the names which 
men used when the celebrated king still looked 
out from his elevated fortress over the Trojan 
plain to the Hellespont. Perhaps these names 
are only the poet’s inventions. Who can tell? 


than the story of the victorious enterprise of 
war undertaken from the West, to overthrow 
the kingdom and the city. But who will doubt 
that on this spot a terrible conquest was really 
won in fight against a garrison, who not only 
defended themselves, their families, and their 
houses, with weapons of stone and bronze, but 
who also had great wealth in gold and silver, 
ornaments and furniture to protect? It is in 
itself of little consequence to quarrel about the 
names of these men or of their city. And yet 
the first question that rises to every one’s lips, 
to-day as in the time of Homer, is this: 
Who and whence among mankind were they? 
Though the severe enquirer may refuse them 
names, though the whole race may glide past 
before the judgment-seat of science like the 
ghosts of Hades,—yet for us, who love the 
colors of daylight, the dress of life, the glit- 
ter of personality, for us PrRIAM and ILIuM 
will remain the designations upon which our 
thoughts fasten, so often as they concern them- 
selves with the events of that period. 


The full significance of these discoveries 
from the point of view of archzology and 
anthropology is a part of the subject 
which we now leave almost untouched. 
Both branches are too much for a single 
article, and we have chosen the one more 
interesting from the scholar’s point of 
view, and about which the decision of a 
long controversy seems now possible; 
and just in proportion to the intrinsic 
importance of the very novel discoveries, 
is the need for leaving them to the pa- 
tient investigation and discussion of com- 
petent archzologists, instead of being in 
haste to form premature conclusions. 
This is the course which Dr. Schliemann 
himself has pursued, ransacking all the 
museums and published collections of 
prehistoric antiquities for parallel ex- 
amples, which may aid in determining the 
comparative age and state of civilization 
represented by the objects he has discov- 
ered. Among the few conclusions thus 
far established, we may affirm, that no 
“stone age,” in the proper sense of the 
term, is to be traced at Hissarlik, for the 
implements of polished stone found here, 
as elsewhere in Asia Minor, are mingled 
with those of copper and bronze; besides 
which, gold and silver are found even in 
the lowest stratum. In this stratum Dr. 
Schliemann has now established the ex- 
istence, left doubtful in “ Troy and its 
Remains,” of implements of pure copper, 
some of them much harder than our com- 
mercial copper. Professor Roberts of the 
Royal Mint —one of the many experts 
whose aid Dr. Schliemann has diligently 
sought in every department of his week 





Perhaps the legend had handed down no more 


— suggests that this hardness may be due 
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to accidental impurities. But anew and 
striking light is thrown on the whole 
question of hardened copper by the re- 
markable discovery of Mr. A. J. Duffield, 
communicated in an appendix, that the 
copper knives and weapons of the Peru- 
vian Incas, as well as those of the Hurons 
found deep under the bed of Lake Su- 
perior, owe their hardness to a natural 
alloy of rhodium and other metals of the 
platinum group. Professor Roberts has 
rogers a similar hard rhodium-copper 
y synthesis; but whether rhodium (or 
any metal of the same group) exists in the 
copper from Hissarlik, awaits investiga- 
tion. The remarkable absence of iron in 
all the strata is now fully confirmed; and 
the fact that, among all the bronze lance- 
heads, battle-axes, and daggers, not a 
single sword has been found, even in the 
burnt city, forms a signal mark of con- 
trast to the weapons of the Homeric 
heroes and the discoveries at Mycenz. 
The mode of building is also entirely dif- 
ferent; but the critics, who triumph over 
Schliemann because no “cyclopean” 
walls are found here, overshoot their 
mark; for the architecture of the Iliad is 
as remote from the “ cyclopean ” as from 
the rude stone and crude brick walls at 
Hissarlik. The resemblance traced by 
Virchow between the houses of the an- 
cient and modern Trojans is highly inter- 
esting. 

The few skulls preserved, of which 
Professor Virchow gives careful drawings 
and technical descriptions, “ have,” he as- 
sures us, “this in common — that, with- 
out exception, they present the character 
of a more civilized people; all savage pe- 
culiarities, in the stricter sense, are en- 
tirely wanting in them.” The remains of 
grain and pulse (much of it found carbon- 
zzed), the shells, bones, and horns, bear 
witness to a life of husbandry, fishing, and 
hunting, and a diet chiefly vegetable, only 
sparingly of animal food, with an enor- 
mous consumption of shellfish. Bones 
and horns were used for implements and 
ornaments, and the former for flutes, 
while fragments of lyres are among the 
many objects of zvory which attest a 
foreign commerce, confirmed by many 
other signs ; and among these are some 
semavteabte coincidences with objects de- 
scribed among the tribute and spoils of 
war gathered by the great Egyptian kings 
of the eighteenth dynasty en western 
Asia. The axes or celts of jade, dis- 
cussed at great length by Professors Max 
Miiller at Story-Maskelyne, open a vast 
question about intercourse with the fur- 





thest East. From all this evidence Vir- 
chow draws the conclusion — 


that the discoveries at Hissarlik will not be 
explained by those made in the North or the 
West, but, inversely, that we must test our 
collections by Oriental models, For Hissar- 
lik also, the probable sources of connection lie 
East and South; but their determination re- 
quires new and far more thorough studies in 
the fields of the Oriental world hitherto so 
scantily reaped. It was not the Iliad itself 
that first brought the Phoenicians and the 
Ethiopians into the Trojan legendary cycle ; 
the discoveries at Hissarlik themselves, in 
placing before our eyes ivory, enamel, figures 
of the hippopotamus, and fine works in gold, 
point distinctly to Egypt and Assyria. It is 
there that the chronological relations of His- 
sarlik must find their solution. 


This last consideration is of the highest 
importance in the discussion of the still 
open question of the inscriptions, or sup- 
posed inscriptions, on several of the 
whorls and other objects found at His- 
sarlik. After all the discoveries opened 
up by the interpretation of hieroglyph and 
cuneiform, Hittite and Cypriote charac- 
ters, it is too late to oppose to these dis- 
coveries at Troy a dogmatic disbelief, 
founded on the age of written literature 
in Greece. Equally idle is it to ask why 
there should be any meaning on these 
“mere scratchings”’ on such things as 
spindle-whorls and clay-balls, when — in 
accordance with the universal fondness 
for decorating objects of common use — 
there are before our eyes the manifest 
forms of symmetrical patterns, figures of 
plants, animals, men, and celestial objects, 
and why not writing among the rest, just 
as verses of the Koran are mingled with 
arabesque designs? We must patiently 
examine the evidence itself. Professor 
Sayce’s careful discussion of all the in- 
scriptions (real or supposed) puts it be- 
yond a doubt that these prehistoric peo- 
ples possessed the art of writing, and 
further, that their writing belonged to the 
syllabary commonly called Cypriote, but 
more accurately, Astanic, for its use in 
Cyprus was one of the last “survivals ” 
of its prevalence in Asia Minor. There 
is good reason to believe that this syl- 
labary was one of the elements of art 
and civilization primarily of Babylonian 
origin, but introduced into Asia Minor 
by that great nation who play so large a 
part in the Egyptian records under the 
name of Kheta, the Hittites (or rather 
Khethites) of the Bible, whom Mr. Glad- 
stone’s penetration has identified with 
the Keteioi of Homer. The supremacy 
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of this people in western Asia before the 
Assyrian empire, well defined as to its 
comparative chronology (though we can- 
not yet say, as to its actual date) by the 
Egyptian and Biblical records, may yet 
aid in bringing these new discoveries 
nearer to the domain of history ; but the 
systematic study of the Hittite remains is 
only beginning, chiefly through the labors 
of Professor Sayce. Meanwhile the Tro- 
jan inscriptions remain simply in this 
state: several characters appear to be 
determined, but not a sentence or word 
has yet been read in any intelligible lan- 
guage. This stage of progress, in an en- 
quiry but of yesterday, with materials as 
yet so scanty, enables true scholars to 
wait and hope, while shallow critics poke 
their fun at Haug and Gomperz, Sayce 
and Schliemann. Ina word, the mass of 
unsolved problems raised by Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries, and the treasure of 
materials he has freely presented to the 
world for their solution, are a measure of 
the lasting value of his disinterested la- 
rs. 

Both in justice to the subject, and from 
respect to our contemporary, we can 
hardly conclude without some notice of 
the objections urged by the Zdinburgh 
Review to Dr. Schliemann’s system of 
dividing the ruins on the bill of Hissarlik 
into distinct strata. A full discussion of 
the whole question would almost need 
another article; and we must be content 
to express the conviction, which we could 
sustain by several examples, that, if Dr. 
Schliemann has magnified the tests of 
distinction, the reviewer has unduly mini- 
mized them. The differences mee’ be by 
the large stones of the first city, the 
smaller ones of the second, the very dis- 
tinctive brick of the third, the stones 
again of the fourth, and the clay and wood 
of the fifth; the dividing layers of rub- 
bish so carefully analyzed by Burnouf, — 
are but a few of the tests. The marks of 
a mighty conflagration in the third city — 
and in none of the others —give the an- 
swer to the assertion, repeated by several 
critics, that such is the common fate at- 
tested by the mounds of perished habita- 
tions ; and another special characteristic 
of that stratum is its wealth of golden 
vessels and jewels, wrought with a very 
high degree of skill. We have already 
called attention to the objects which are 
strikingly distinctive of the “ Lydian” 
stratum, which seems to go far to mark a 
known historic epoch. But what demands 
especial notice is the theory, that the 
remains of the Greek Ilium mus¢ have 





reached much lower than the six feet as- 
signed to them by Schliemann, and may 
extend to an indefinite depth among the 
strata. To us the reply seems simple and 
decisive, — that the depth of the Greek 
stratum is most definitely limited by the 
presence of the Greek remains, the archi- 
tectural and sculptured fragments of the 
Macedonian and earlier age; and below 
these we are forbidden to go by the entire 
absence of any Greek remains, of any 
Greek inscriptions, and especially of the 
coins which are found so abundantly in 
the topmost stratum and on the adjacent 
plateau. It seems, therefore, impossible 
to —T the beginning of the historical 
Greek Ilium below the limit marked, not 
only by the cessation of Hellenic remains, 
but by the presence of those bearing the 
very distinct character which Schliemann 
designates as “ Lydian,” and by the marks 
of levelling the surface to form the foun- 
dation of the Greek citadel. As to all 
that lies below, presenting a wide field 
for future research, amidst the varieties 
of opinion that are necessarily put for- 
ward, there are certain conclusions in 
which we rejoice to find a unanimous con- 
sent. Dr. Schliemann has proved, by his 
excavations, the continuous habitation of 
the mound of Hissarlik from a period 
earlier than known history; and, as this 
is the only locality that can be assigned 
to the Troy of the Homeric poems, he 
has gone far to give that universal legend 
of antiquity a local habitation and a root 
in real facts. Here, on the one hand, we 
have the evidence of Jong habitation; on 
the other, the traditional scene of the 
great war on the same site, and a relation 
is established between them, though its 
exact nature is still to be discovered. 
While critics labor to dissociate Homeric 
details from Hissarlik, the discoveries 
tend to associate them, so far at least as 
the site is concerned. Even Professor 
Paley admits that the one “point gained 
by these discoveries is a considerable de- 
gree of probability that the //iz, tradi- 
tions of which were the theme of the 
great epic of antiquity, was not a purely 
imaginary, but a real city.” To use the 
words of Max Miller, “ At a period which 
we as yet know by tradition only, we now 
for the first time see real men on real 
soil.” At Troy, as well as at Mycene, 
Dr. Schliemann has done the same ind 
of work (not to enter on the question of 
degree) that has been done by the other 
great discoverers of our age in Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia, Phoenicia, and Cy- 
prus: though not yet with such definite 
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results, he has helped to move back the 
history of western Asia beyond the bound 
of what was formerly legendary, and there- 
fore was falsely assumed to be fabulous. 
His work will survive its own defects, as 
well as the envy which pursues merit and 
prompts unfair criticism : — 





Critics I saw, that other names deface, 

And grave their own, with labor, in their 
place: 

Their own, like others, soon their place re- 
signed, 

Or disappeared, and left the first behind. 


The published results of his disinterested 
devotion will take a high place among per- 
manent contributions to classical learn- 
ing, primeval history, and the science of 
man, their value being enhanced by sym- 
pathy with his enthusiastic love of Homer. 


Frorn Fraser's Magazine. 
IN TRUST. 


THE STORY OF A LADY AND HER LOVER, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IT is not to be supposed that events 
that had moved so deeply the household 
at Mount, and all its connections, should 
have passed lightly over the one other 
person who of all by whom the Mount- 
fords were known could alone feel himself 
a principal in the important matters in- 
volved. Douglas had looked on from a 
distance, keeping himself out of all the 
immediate complications, but not the less 
had he looked on with a beating heart, 
more anxious than it is possible to say, 
and, though still quiescent, never less than 
on the verge of personal action, and never 
clear that it would not have been wisest 
for him to plunge into the midst of it 
from the first. His position had not been 
easy nor his mind composed from the be- 
ginning. When he had heard of Mr. 
Mounttord’s death his agitation was great. 
He had not become indifferent to Anne. 
The thought that she was in trouble, and 
he not near her, was no pleasant thought. 
All the first evening, after he had received 
Charley Ashley’s telegram, he had spent 
in a prolonged argument with himself. 
He knew from Anne that something had 
been done, though she did not know what ; 
that, according to her father’s own words 
the property had been taken from her and 
given to her sister. She had told him 


“ what her father said, and of the under- 


standing between them that this trans- 
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fer had been made; and that she had no 
longer any interest in the destination of 
the fortune which had once been so cer- 
tainly considered hers. Cosmo had not 
admired the ease with which she spoke 
on this question. He had gnashed his 
teeth at Anne’s unworldliness, at her 
calm consent to her father’s arrangements 
and ready making up of the quarrel with 
him. She was his love, his dearest, in 
all truth the one woman in the world who 
had captivated his affections, and made 
him feel that he had no longer any choice, 
any preference that did not point to her; 
but she had acted like a fool, he thought. 
In some minds, perhaps in most minds, 
this conviction can exist without in the 
least affecting the reality of the love which 
lies behind. He loved Anne, but his love 
did not make him think that everything 
she did was well done. She had behaved 
like a fool. Old Mr. Loseby said the 
same thing, but he said it with glistening 
eyes, and with an appreciation of the 
folly and its character such as Cosmo 
was altogether incapable of. Neverthe- 
less, Anne’s lover did not feel his love 
materially lessened by this conviction. 
He gnashed his teeth at it, thinking, 
“Had I but been there!” though he 
knew very well that, had he been there, 
he could have done nothing to change it. 
But one thing he could do: when she was 
his wife he could put a stop to such follies. 
There should be none of this ridiculous 
magnanimity, this still more ridiculous 
indifference then. In writing to her he 
had felt that it was difficult to keep all 
vestige of this disapproval out of his let- 
ters, but he had managed pretty nearly to 
do so; feeling wisely that it was useless 
to preach to her on such a subject, that 
only his own constant guidance and ex- 
ample or, better still, his personal con- 
duct of her affairs would bring real good 
sense into them. He had been anxious 
enough when this was going on, not see- 
ing what was to come, feeling only certain 
that, love as he might, he could no more 
marry his love without a penny than he 
could make himself lord chief justice. 
It was out of the question —in his 
position marriage was difficult in the 
best of circumstances — but to marry a 
wife without a fortune of her own, with- 
out enough to keep her comfortable, was 
simple folly and not to be thought of. 
Anne’s dreams of romantic toil, of the 
enthusiasm of hard work into which a 
man might rush for the sake of a woman 
he loved, and of the heroic life the two 





would lead, helping each other on to 
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fame and fortune at the end, were to him 
as silly as a nursery tale. Men who made 
their own way like that, overcoming every 
obstacle, and forcing their way to the 
heights of ambition, were men who did it 
by temperament, not by love, or for any 
sentimental motive. Cosmo knew that 
he was not the sort of man to venture 
on such madness. His wife must have 
enough to provide for her own comfort, 
to keep her as she had been accustomed 
to be kept, or else he could have no wife 
at all. This gave him enough to think of 
from the very beginning of the engage- 
ment, as has been already shown. His 

art was harder than Anne’s, for she had 

er ups and downs as was natural to her, 
and if she sometimes was depressed would 
be next moment up in the clouds, exulting 
in some visionary blessedness, dreaming 
out some love in a cottage, or still more 
ludicrous love in the chambers, which his 
sterner reason never allowed to be pos- 
sible, not for an hour; therefore his was 
the hardest burden of the two, for he 
was not content to part with her, nor 
so much as to think of parting with her; 
and yet, with all his ingenuity, he could 
not see how, if her father did not relent, 
it could be done. And the worst thing 
was that the father was beyond all power 
of relenting —that he was dead, abso- 
lutely dead, allowed to depart out of this 
world having done his worst. Not one 
of the family, not one of Mr. Mountford’s 
dependents, was more stunned by this 
news than Cosmo. Dead! he read over 
the telegram again and again — he could 
not believe his eyes —it seemed impos- 
sible that such a piece of wickedness 
could have been accomplished; he felt 
indignant and furious at everybody con- 
cerned, at Mr. Mountford for dying, at 
God for permitting it. A man who had 
made such a mistake, and to whom it was 
absolutely indispensable that he should 
be allowed time to repent of his mistake 
and amend it—and instead of this he 
had died — he had been permitted to die! 
The news threw Cosmo into a commotion 
of mind which it is impossible to describe. 
At one period of the evening he had 
thrown some things into a bag, ready to 
start, as Ashley expected him to do; then 
he took another thought. If he identified 
himself with everything that was being 
done now, how could he ever withdraw 
after, how postpone ulterior proceedings ? 
This, however, is a brutal way of stating 
even the very first objection that occurred 
to Cosmo. Sophistry would be a poor 
art if it only gave an over-favorable view 
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of a man’s actions and motives to the out- 
side world, and left himself unconvinced 
and undeceived. His was of a much 
superior kind. It did a great deal more 
for him. When its underground industry 
was once in full action it bewildered him- 
self. It was when he was actually clos- 
ing his bag, actually counting out the con- 
tents of his purse to see if he had enough 
for the journey, that this other line of 
reasoning struck him. If he thus rushed 
to Mount to take his place by Anne’s side, 
and yet was not prepared (and he knew 
he was not prepared) to urge, nay, almost 
force himself upon Anne’s immediate ac- 
ceptance as her husband, would he not be 
doing awrong to Anne? He would com- 
promise her; he would be holding her up 
to the world as the betrothed of a poor 
man, a man not so well off as to be able 
to claim her, yet holding her bound. He 
paused, really feeling this to throw a new 
light upon the subject. Could he ven- 
ture thus to compromise Anne? Would 
it be acting honorably by her? Then by 
degrees he worked round to other aspects 
of the case in which it could be repre- 
sented to her, which would have more 
weight with her than this first objection 
would be likely to have. She would not 
mind being “ compromised.” She would 
prefer no doubt that everything should be 
known; but in other points of view she 
would be more accessible. He made out 
his case for her gradually at more cost of 
thought than the plea which had con- 
vinced himself; but at the end it satisfied 
him as full of very cogent and effective 
reasoning. How could he, he asked, asa 
man of honor, hurry to Mount as soon as 
the breath was out of the body of the mas- 
ter of the house who had rejected and 
sent him away? How could he thrust 
himself into Mr. Mountford’s presence as 
soon as he was dead and incapable of re- 
senting it—he who when living would 
have refused to admit him, would have 
had nothing to say tohim. He put back 
his money into his purse, and slowly un- 
did his bag and threw out his linen as 
these thoughts arose and shaped them- 
selves in his mind. In either point of 
view it would be impossible to do it; in 
either point of view manly self-denial, 
honor, and consideration for all parties, 
required that in this emergency he should 
not think of what was pleasant either to 
her or himself. It was a crisis too impor- 
tant for the mere action of instinctive 
feelings. Of course he would like to be 
with her—of course she would like to 
have him by her. But here was some- 
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thing more than what they would like, a 
world of things to be considered. To say 
that Cosmo, deep down at the bottom of 
his heart, was not aware that there might 
be another larger, simpler mode of consid- 
ering this question which would sweep all 
these intellectual cobwebs away and carry 
him off in a moment to Anne’s side, to 
stand by her in defiance of all prudential 
motives, would be untrue. It is the curse 
of sophistry that this sense of some- 
thing better, this consciousness of a fun- 
damental flaw in its arguments, is seldom 
quite obliterated; but at the same time it 
was far more in accordance with his na- 
ture to act according to the more elabo- 
rate, and not according to the simpler 
system. He satisfied himself, if not com- 
pletely yet sufficiently to reconcile him- 
self to what he was doing; and he satis- 
fied Anne so far at least as her first 
response, her first apprehension was con- 
cerned. ‘“ Dear Cosmo, you are right, 
you are right, you are more than right, as 
you always are,” she had said with a kind 
of enthusiasm in her first letter. “ They 
say that women have more delicate per- 
ceptions, but that only shows how little 
people know. I see in a moment the 
truth and the wisdom and the fine honor 
of what you say, 1 am capable of under- 
standing it at least, but I feel how far you 
go beyond me in delicacy of feeling as 
well as in other things. No, no! you 
must not come; respect for my dear 
father forbids it, although I cannot but 
hope and feel certain that my father him- 
self knows better now.” This had been 
her first reply to his explanation; and he 
had been satisfied then that what he had 
done, and the reasons he had given, were 
in all senses the best. 

It was now, however, the day after Mr. 
Mountford’s funeral, and everything had 
now progressed beyond that event. Till 
jt is over, the dead is still the first person 
to be considered, and all things refer to 
him as to one who is still the centre of 
every thought. But when the earth has 
closed over his head then an inevitable 
change occurs. He is left there where he 
lies — be he the most important, the most 
cherished and beloved —and other inter- 
ests push in and take the first place. 
Cosmo sat in his chambers on the evening 
of that day, and read his letters with al- 
ready a consciousness of the difference 
reacting even upon him who had taken 
no immediate share in the excitements of 
the dying and the burial. There wasa 
long, very long letter from Anne, and a 
shorter one from Charley Ashley, which 
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he read first with a slight sensation of 
alarm, notwithstanding his anxiety to hear 
about the will; for Cosmo could not but 
feel, although he was satisfied himself 
with the reasons for his conduct, and 
though Anne was satisfied, that such a 
rude simpleton as the curate might possi- 
bly take a different view. He held Anne’s 
letter in his hand while he read the other. 
Charley was very brief. He was not 
much of a correspondent in any case. 

“We got over the funeral well on the 
whole,” Charley wrote. “The others 
only went to the church, but she followed 
her father to the grave, as you would ex- 
pect. At one moment I thought she 
might break down, and then | confess 
that I felt, in your place, scarcely her own 
express command could have made up to 
me for being absent at such atime. The 
reading of the will was still more trying, 
if possible — at least I should have 
thought so. Butshe behaved herself like 
— herself, — I can’t say anything more. I 
thought you would like to have a separate 
account, as, no doubt, she will make as 
light of all she has to go through as pos- 
sible. Only on this point you ought not 
altogether to take her own word. She 
has said she will have a great deal to 
bear. She wants support whatever. she 
may say.” 

A slight smile went over Cosmo’s face 
as he put down this note. It was not a 
very comfortable smile. A man does not 
like even an imaginary tone of contempt 
in another man’s voice. And Charley 
Ashley was his own retainer, his dog, 
so tospeak. To be judged by him was 
a novel and not a pleasant sensation. A 
year ago Cosmo could have felt certain 
that Charley would have found everything 
he did right. He would have believed in 
inscrutable motives, even if he could not 
understand them. But now there was a 
change. It was not only the hopeless 
rivalry which Chariey himself felt to be 
hopeless, and which had never stood 
against his friend, but it was the instinct 
of true affection in the good fellow’s heart 
which made a severe critic, a judge incor- 
ruptible, of Charley. Douglas did not 
think very much of Charley’s opinion or 
approval; but to feel it- withdrawn from 
him, to detect a doubt, and even suspicion 
in his faithful adherent’s words gave hima 
sting. Then he. read the long letter in 
which Anne had poured forth all her 
heart; there were revelations in it also. It 
had been interrupted by Rose’s matter-of- 
fact questions. Darts of vulgar misappre- 
hension, of commonplace incapacity to 
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understand those fine motives of Cosmo’s 
which to herself were so eloquent, had 
come across the current of her words. 
Anne had not been aware of the risings 
and fallings of sentiment with which she 
wrote. She had known that by turns her 
heart in her bosom felt, as she had herself 
described it, “like lead.” She had been 
aware that now and then there had seemed 
no sort of comfort nor lightening of the 
sky wherever she looked, even when she 
looked to him, and endeavored to think of 
that “falling back upon” him to support 
her, which had seemed the happiest image 
of their mutual relations a few days ago. 
But she had not been aware of the breaks 
in her letter, following these fluctuations 
of sentiment, of how she had flagged and 
shown her discouragement, and some- 
times permitted to be audible a breathing, 
not of complaint, not of reproach, but of 
something which was neither, yet included 
both —a sort of sigh of loneliness. “My 
heart almost failed me when all was 
over,” she wrote; “I think I must have 
shown it in my looks, for our cousin, 
Heathcote Mountford, held out his arm to 
me. It was not hisarmI wanted, Cosmo, 
youknow, Oh, how strange and how sad 
it is that just when we want support most, 
hard life has so altered everything that 
we cannot have it!” And then, again, 
after giving him the fullest details of the 
will: “I told you before that the thought 
of being set aside—of being second 
when I had always been first — was more 
hard to me than I could have believed 
possible; and you, who are always ready 
to think the best of me, said that it was 
natural, that I could not have been ex- 
pected to feel otherwise. I must tell you 
now, however, in my own defence, that I 
did not feel at all like this to-day ; I never 
imagined, though I have thought so often 
on the subject, that it would have been 
possible to set me aside so completely as 
has been done. You understand that I 
have nothing (except what came to me 
before from old Uncle Ben), nothing — 
except indeed a sort of allowance like a 
schoolmistress for taking care of Rose, 
which will only last three years. But, 
Cosmo, if you will believe me, I never 
thought of it; my heart did not sink in 
the least. I did not seem to care that it 
had all gone away from me, or that Rose 
had been set in my place, or that my 
father (poor papa—how he must have 
felt it at the last!) should have been so 
unjust. They were all made of no ac- 
count, as if they were the most trifling 
things in the world by — something else. 
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I owe that to you too, and you must un- 
derstand, dear Cosmo, you must under- 
stand that I feel you must have thought of 
this, and more or less done it on purpose 
for my sake. I cared nothing, nothing 
for all the loss and downfall, because 
there just gleamed upon me a possibility 
— no, not a possibility —a fancy, an im- 
agination, of how different it would be if 
I had to face not the loss of fortune, but 
the loss of love, and companionship, and 
support. I cried out to myself, What 
would it all matter in comparison with 
that? Thank God that it is money that 
has been taken from me, not that. Feel- 
ing myself just for that moment, and for 
good reason, alone, made me realize to the 
very bottom of my heart what it would be 
to be really alone —to have no one to 
fall back upon, no Cosmo, no world of my 
own where I can enter in and be above 
all the world. So yousee this little bitter 
has been sweet, it has been medicine for 
all my other weaknesses. Through this 
I rose altogether superior to everything 
that was sordid. I was astonished at 
myself. Making believe not to care and 
not caring are two different things, and 
this time I attained real indifference, 
thanks to you.” 


This was the passage that affected him 
most; there were others in which there 
were slighter references of the same kind, 
showing that Anne had already tasted the 
forlorn consciousness of what it was to be 
alone. It was not a complaint, as will be 
seen. It was indeed quite the opposite of 
a complaint, but it gave Cosmo a chill of 
alarm, a sensation which it would be very 
difficult todescribe. It was not a threat 
on Anne’s part any more than it was a 
complaint, but he was alarmed; he grew 
pale and chilly in spite of himself. When 
he had read Anne’s letter he took up 
Charley’s again, and ran over that. Ifhe 
did not want to marry on nothing, and 
have a family to provide for before he had 
enough for himself, still less did he wish 
any one to regard him as the hero of a 
broken engagement, a domestic traitor. 
He was not bad nor treacherous, nor had 
he any pleasure in the possibility of 
breaking a heart. What he wanted was, 
first, to find in the woman he loved “a 
lady richly left,” like Portia, bringing with 
her all the natural provisions for a beau- 
tiful home, which she would grace and 
give charm to; second, if the first should 
not prove possible, patience to wait, and 
make no fuss, and see what would turn 
up. But to be supposed to have behaved 
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badly to a lady, to be set down as drawing 
back, or holding off, or any of the mild 

hrases which imply desertion, was terri- 

le to him. This Cosmo could not bear. 
He did not want to lose or even to risk 
Anne. And to have her think badly of 
him, lose the respect, not to say the love, 
which she felt for him, was a danger that 
made the hair stand upright on his head. 
He did not wish even to lose Charley 
Ashley’s regard, and become a mean and 
discredited person in the curate’s eyes: 
how much more in Anne’s, whom he 
Joved. A panic took possession of Cos- 
mo. A dishonorable lover, a betrayer, 
was as much an anachronism as a cruel 
father; it was a thing out of date. Men 
of his stamp broke no vows. They might 
be disinclined to heroic measures gener- 
ally, and above all to the uncomfortable 
heroism of dragging down a woman into 
poverty, taking advantage of her inexpe- 
rience and marrying in the face of every 
suggestion of prudence. But to desert 
her because she had lost her fortune, to 
cry off as soon as it became evident that 
she was no longer a good match — this, 
whatever the vulgar imagination may 
think, is what a young man on his promo- 
tion, like Cosmo Douglas, could not ven- 
ture todo. He was horrified by the very 
notion. In all questions of marriage there 
is of course a possibility that it may all 
come to nothing, that “ circumstances may 
arise’ — that incompatibilities may be 
discovered — even that a mutual sense of 
what is prudent may cause an absolute 
breach. Such things are to be heard of 
every day in society. But for a man, es- 
pecially one who is a nobody, to “ behave 
badly” to a lady —that is what cannot 
be. If the mere suggestion of such a 
thing got out, it would be unendurable. 
And Cosmo knew that everybody was 
ready to report every rumor, to put on 
record every incident of suchastory. At 
the same time, the great crisis being over, 
there need be no longer, he said to him- 
self, any idea of compromising Anne. 
Perhaps the ground on which he framed 
his new resolution was less solid than that 
on which he had framed the last. But, 
according to his new light, the emergency 
was pressing, and there was no time to 
lose. 

That evening, accordingly, the linen 
which had been put back into his drawers 
was replaced in the bag, and the contents 
of his purse reinvestigated. He sent a 
telegram to Charley Ashley, which filled 
that good fellow with excitement, com- 
punction, and perhaps a touch of disap- 





pointment, and left London by the night 
train. It brought him to the rectory un- 
comfortably early, but still there was no 
other so convenient which entailed so 
little loss of time, and Cosmo felt the ad- 
vantage of making it apparent that he had 
come hurriedly and had little time to 
spare. He arrived while it was still dark 
on the wintry, foggy, chill morning. Could 
any man do more to show the fervent 
reality of his passion? He had stayed 
away as long as Anne was filling a kind 
of official position, so long as she was the 
object of general observation. Now, 
when there was no longer any sort of 
artificial claim upon, or necessity for ex- 
erting herself, then he was at her com- 
mand. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


IT was a new world upon which Anne 
rose that day. The excitement was over, 
the gloomy details of business drawing to 
completion, and the new circumstances of 
the family life remained to be settled by 
the family themselves. It was still earl 
when Anne came down stairs, and too 
her way to the library in which Mr. Lose- 
by was sitting. He was at her father’s 
table, almost in the same spot where Mr. 
Mountford, for as long as she could re- 
member, had done his business, or made 
believe to doit. ‘This startled her a little, 
but it was time to resist these overwhelm- 
ing associations, and address herself, she 
felt, to the business in hand. She came 
up to him quickly, giving herself no time 
to think. “Mr. Loseby, you must in- 
struct me what are my duties,” she said. 

Heathcote Mountford was at the other 
end of the room, idly looking through the 
books, and she had not seen him, but he 
was unconscious of this. By degrees he 
had come to know all about Anne, to feel 
a difference in the atmosphere when she 
came in, to see her whenever she ap- 
peared as if with eyes in the back of his 
head. 

“Your duties, my dear child,” Mr. 
Loseby said, pushing up his spectacles on 
his forehead. “Sit down there in front 
of me and let us talk. It does one good 
to look at you, Anne.” 

“ You were always very kind,” she said 
gratefully. ‘ But you must not spoil me 
now, for if you do I shall cry, and all m 
morning’s work will come to an end. 
Mamma is coming down-stairs to-day, 
and all is to be as —it can never be 
again,” said Anne with an abrupt inter- 
ruption of herself. ‘“ But in the mean 
time it is very needful for me to know 
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what I am to do. I want you to tell me 
while we are safe — while we are alone.” 

“ My dear Anne,” said the old lawyer, 
“my dear Anne!” and the tears came to 
his eyes. “I wish I were everything 
that I can’t be —a fairy prince or a ro- 
mantic hero — for your sake.” 

“IT like you a great deal better as Mr. 
Loseby than if you were a fairy prince.” 

“] dare say that is true, but in the one 


‘case I might have delivered you, and in 


the other I can’t. Do? I don’t know 
what you have got to do.” 

“ Somebody must,” said Anne. “ Tell 
me, please. Am I the guardian, or what 
does it mean? In trust! It might bea 
great deal, or it might not be much, I 
want to do my duty, Mr. Loseby.” 

“That I am sure you will do, whatever 
happens. You will have to administer 
the whole, and watch over the money, and 
look out for the investments. It is the 
most extraordinary office for you, but we 
will not say anything about that.” 

“ No, and I do not think it such an ex- 
traordinary office. If the money had been 
mine, I should have had it to do naturally, 
and of course I shall do it with all the 
more care when it is for Rose. The pity 
is that I don’t know anything about it,” 
said Anne gravely. “ But I suppose there 
are books on the subject, books about 
money and how to manage it. You must 
tell me how to learn my new profession,” 
she added with a smile. “ It is a curious 
thing all at once to wake up and find that 
one has a trade.” 

“I don’t see how you can call it a 
trade.” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Loseby, and I am to 
have £500 a year of pay —I shall not be 
worth half so much. When I was young,” 
said Anne, with the serene consciousness 
of maturity, “it was one of my fancies to 
learn something that I could live by. 1 
am afraid I thought of quite little petti- 
fogging business, little bits of art-work or 
such like. I shall be a kind of land stew- 
ard, with a little of a stock-broker in me 
now.” 

“ Yes, something of that sort,” he said, 
humoring her, and looking at her witha 
smile. 

“Curious,” said Anne, with a gleam of 
laughter getting into her eyes, “I think I 
Shall like it too; it ought to be amusing 
— it ought to have an interest — and you 
know everybody says, that what we girls 
want is an interest in our lives.” 
ee You never wanted an interest in your 

ife. 

“No, I do not think I have; but you 





must not look so sorry — I am not sorry 
for myself. What does it matter after 
all?” said Anne, raising her head with 
that lofty visionary defiance of all evil. 
“There are things which one could not 
consent to lose — which it really breaks 
one’s heart to lose — which would need 
to be torn and wrenched out of one; you 
know, Mr. Loseby?—but not money; 
how different when it is only money ! The 
mere idea that you might lose the one 
makes you feel what loss would be, makes 
you contemptuous of the other.” 

“TI know?—do you think I know? 
Indeed, my dear, I cannot tell,” said Mr. 
Loseby, shaking his head. “If I lost 
what I have, I should not find it at all 
easy to console myself. I don’t think I 
should be contemptuous or indifferent if 
all my living were to go.” 

* Ah!” she cried with a sudden light 
of compunction and pity in her eyes, “ but 
that is because you —— Oh, forgive me!” 
with a sudden perception of what she was 
saying. 

“That is because I have not much else 
to lose?” said the old lawyer. ‘“ Don’t 
be so sorry for saying it; it is true. I 
lost all I had in that way, my dear, as you 
know, many, many years ago. Life, to be 
sure, has henge very much since then, 
but I am not unhappy. I have learnt to 
be content; and it would make a great 
difference to me if I lost what I have to 
live upon. Anne, I have got something 
to tell you which I think will make you 
happier.” 

She looked at him eagerly with her lips 
apart, her eyes full of beseeching earnest- 
ness. “It is about your father, Anne.” 

Her countenance changed a little, but 
kept its eagerness. She had not ex- 
pected anything to make her happier 
from that quarter; but she was almost 
more anxious than before to hear what it 
was. 

“Your cousin has been telling me — 
you heard his proposal about the entail, 
which, alas! no time was left us to dis- 
cuss ? — he thinks from what your father 
said to him,” said the lawyer, leaning 
across the table and putting his hand up- 
on hers, “that he meant to have arranged 
this according to Heathcote Mountford’s 
wishes, and to have settled Mount on 
you.” 

Anne could not speak at first. The 
tears that had been gathering in her eyes 
suddenly overflowed and fell in a warm 
shower upon Mr. Loseby’s hand. “ My 
cousin Heathcote told you this?” she 
said, half sobbing, after a pause. 
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“Yes, Anne. I thought it would please 
you to know.” 

“ Please me!” she made a little pause 
again, a and smiling. Then she 
clasped his old hand in both hers with 
sudden enthusiasm. “It makes me per- 
fectly happy!” she cried; “ nothing, noth- 
ing troubles me any more.” 

Then with natural feminine instinct, 
she wanted to hear every detail from him 
of the distinct conversation which she 
immediately concluded to have taken 
place between her father and her cousin. 
Though no one was more ready to jump 
to conclusions, Anne became as matter- 
of-fact as Rose herself, in her eagerness 
to know everything that had taken place. 
The old lawyer did not feel himself able 
to cope with her questions. “I was not 
present,” he said, “ but your cousin him- 
self is here, and he will tell you. Yes, 
there he is, looking at the books. I am 
going to fetch some papers I left in my 

edroom. Mr. Heathcote, will you come 
and explain it all while I am away?” 

He chuckled to himself with satisfac- 
tion as he left them together; but after 
all what was the use? “Good Lord!” 
he cried to himself, “why couldn’t the 
fellow have come a year ago?” To see 
how Providence seems to take a pleasure 
in making the best of plans impracticable! 
It was inconceivable that nobody had 
sense enough ever to have thought of 
that plan before. 

But when Anne found herself face to 
face with Heathcote Mountford, and sud- 
denly discovered that he had been present 
all the time, she did not feel the same dis- 
position to pursue her inquiries. She had 
even a feeling that she had committed 
herself, though she could scarcely tell 
how. She rose up from her seat with a 
faint smile, mastering her tears and ex- 
citement. “Thank you for telling Mr. 
Loseby what has made me so happy,” she 
said. Then added, “ Indeed, it was more 
for others than myself. I knew all the 
time my father had not meant to wrong 
any one; no, no, he never was unjust in 
his life; but others, strangers, like your- 
self, how were you to know?” 

“Tam sure this was what he meant,” 
Heathcote said, putting much more fervor 
into the asseveration than it would have 
required had it been as certain as he said. 
Anne was chilled a little by his very 
warmth, but she would not admit this. 

“I was very certain of it always,” she 
said, “though I did not know how he 
meant it to be,—but now, Mr. Heath- 
cote, thank you, thank you with all my 





heart! for you have set ‘that matter to 
rest.” 

Was it really good for her to think that 
the matter was set at rest, that there never 
had been any doubt about it, that nothing 
but honor, and justice, and love toward her, 
had ever been in her father’s thoughts ? 
No doubt she would set up some theory 
of the same kind to explain, with the same 
certainty, the sluggishness of the other, of 


the fellow who having a - 9 to support’ 


her, had left her to stand alone in her 
trouble. This brought a warm glow of 
anger into Heathcote’s veins; but he 
could only show it by a little impatience 
expressed with a laugh overa small griev- 
ance of his own. 

“ You said Cousin Heathcote just now. 
I think, after all we have seen and felt to- 
gether, that a title at least as familiar as 
that might be mine.” 

“ Surely,” she said, with so friendly a 
smile that Heathcote felt himself ridicu- 
lously touched. Why this girl should with 
a smile make him feel disposed to weep, if 
that were possible to a man of his age, he 
could not tell. It was too absurd, but 
perhaps it was because of the strange po- 
sition in which she herself stood and the 
way in which she occupied it, declaring 
herself happy in her loss, yet speaking 
with such bated breath of the other loss 
which she had discovered to be possible, 
and which in being possible had taken all 
feeling about her fortune away from her. 
A woman, standing thus alone among all 
the storms, so young, so brave, so mag- 
nanimous, touches a man’s heart in spite 
of himself. This was how he explained 
it. As he looked at her, he found it diffi- 
cult to keep the moisture out of his eyes. 

“I want to speak to you about busi- 
ness,” he said. “Mr. Loseby is not the 
only instructor in that art. Will you tell 
me—don’t think I am impertinent — 
where you intend — where you wish — to 
live.” 

A flush came upon Anne’s face. She 
thought he wanted possession of his own 
house, which was so natural. “ We will 
not stay to trouble you!” she cried. 
Then, overcoming the little impulse of 
pride, “ Forgive me, Cousin Heathcote, 
that was not what you meant, | know. 
We have not talked of it, we have had 
no consultation as yet. Except Mount, 
where I have always lived, one place is 
the same as another to me.” 

But while she said this there was some- 
thing in Anne’s eyes that contradicted her, 
and he thought that he could read what 
it meant. He felt that he knew better 
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than she knew herself, and this gave him 
zeal in his proposal; though what he 
wanted was not to further but to hinder 
the wish which he divined in her heart. 
“If this is the case, why not stay at 
Mount?” Heathcote said. “Listen to 
me; it is of no use to me; I am not rich 
enough to keep it up. This is why I 
wanted to get rid of it. You love the 


‘place and everything about it — whereas 
it is nothing to me.” 


“Ts itso?” said Anne with a voice of 
regret. ‘“ Mount!— nothing to you?” 

“It was nothing to me, at least till the 
other day; and to youitis so much. All 
your associations are connected with it ; 
you were born here, and have all your 
friends here,’ said Heathcote, uncon- 
sciously enlarging upon the claims of the 
place, as if to press them upon an unwill- 
ing hearer. Why should he think she 
was unwilling to acknowledge her love 
for her home? And yet Anne felt in her 
heart that there was divination in what 
he said. 

* But, Cousin Heathcote, it is yours, 
not ours. It was our home, but it is no 
longer so. Don’t you think it would be 
more hard to have no right to it, and yet 
stay, than to give itup and go? The hap- 
piness of Mount is over,” she said softly. 
“Tt is no longer to us the one place in the 
world.” 

“That is a hard thing to say to me, 
Anne.” 

“Is it? why so? When you are set- 
tled in it, years after this, if you will ask 
me, I will come to see you, and be quite 
happy,” said Anne, with asmile ; “indeed 
I shall; it is not a mean dislike to see 
you here. That is the course of nature. 

e always knew it was to be yours. 
There is no feeling of wrong, no pain at 
allin it; but it is no longer ours. Don’t 
you see the difference ? 1 am sure you see 
it,” she said. 

“ But if your father had carried out his 
intention ——” 


* Do you know,” said Anne, looking at | say 


him with a half wistful, half smiling look, 
“on second thoughts it would be better 
not to say anything to mamma or Rose 
about my father’s intention? They might 
think it strange. They might say that 
was no punishment at all. I am very 
glad to know it for my own comfort, and 
that you should understand how really 
just he was; but they might not see it in 
the same light.” 

“And it has nothing to do with the 
question,” said Heathcote, almost rough- 





ly; “the opportunity for such an arrange- 
ment is over. Whether he intended or 
whether he did not intend it— I cannot 
give you Mount.” 

“No, no; certainly you cannot give it 
to me ——” 

“ At least,” he cried, carried beyond 
himself by the excitement of the moment, 
“there was only one way in which I could 
have given it to you; and that, without 
ever leaving me the chance, without think- 
ing of any claim I had, you have put out 
of my power—you have made impossi- 
ble, Anne!” 

She looked at him, her eyes opening 
wider, her lips dropping apart, with a sort 
of consternation; then a tinge of warmer 
color gradually rose over her face. The 
almost fierceness of his tone, the ag- 
grieved voice and expression had some- 
thing half ludicrous in it; but in her sur- 
prise this was not visible to Anne. And 
he saw that he had startled her, which is 
always satisfactory. She owed him repa- 
ration for this, though it was an uninten- 
tional wrong. He ended with a severity 
of indignation which overwhelmed her. 

“It does not seem to me that I was 
ever thought of, that any one took me 
into consideration. I was never allowed 
to have a chance. Before I came here 
my place, the place I might have claimed, 
was appropriated. And now I must keep 
Mount though I do not want it, and you 
must leave it though you do want it, when 
our interests might have been one. But 
no, no, I am mistaken. You do not want 
it now, though it is your home. You 
think you will prefer London because 
London is ——” 

“Mr. Heathcote Mountford, I think 
you forget what you are saying ¥ 

“Don’t call me that at least,” he cried; 
“don’t thrust me away again as a stran- 
ger. Yes, I am absurd, I have no - 
to claim any place or any rights. If I 
had not been a fool, I should ‘have come 
here a year, five years ago, as old Loseby 
"S ” 





“ What is that about old Loseby?” said 
the lawyer, coming into the room. He 
was carrying a portfolio in his hands, 
which, let us hope, he had honestly gone 
to look for when he left them. Anyhow 
he carried it ostentatiously as if this had 
been his natural object in his absence. 
But the others were too much excited to 
notice his portfolio or his severely busi- 
ness air. At least Heathcote was excited, 
who felt that he had evidently made a fool 
of himself and had given vent to a bit of 
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ridiculous emotion, quite uncalled for, 
without any object, and originating he 
could not tell how. What was the mean- 
ing of it, he would have asked himself, 
but that the fumes of his own words had 
got into hishead. He turned away, quite 

eyond his own control, when the lawyer 
appeared, his heart beating, his blood 
coursing through his veins. How hadall 
this tempest got up in an instant? Did it 
come from nothing, and mean nothing? 
or had it been there within him, lying 
quiescent all this time? He could not an- 
swer the question, nor, indeed, for that 
matter, did he ask it, being much too 
fully occupied for the moment with the 
commotion which had thus suddenly got 
up like the boiling of a volcano within 
him, without any will of his own. 

And Anne was too much bewildered, 
too much astonished, to say anything. She 
could not believe her own ears. It seemed 
to her that her senses must be playing 
her false, that she could not be seeing 
aright or hearing aright—or else what 
did it mean? Mr. Loseby glided in be- 
tween them with his portfolio, feeling sure 
they would remark his little artifice and 
understand his stratagem; but he had 
succeeded in that stratagem so much bet- 
ter than he thought, that they paid no at- 
tention to him at all. 

“What are you saying about old Lose- 
by?” he asked. “It is not civil in the 
first place, Mr. Heathcote, to call your 
family man of business old. It is a con- 
tumelious expression. I am not sure that 
it is not actionable. That reminds me 
that I have never had anything to do with 
your branch of the family — which, no 
doubt, is the reason why you take this 
liberty. 1 am on the other side.” 

“Do me this service, then, at once,” 
said Heathcote, coming back from that 
agitated little walk with which a man who 
has been committing himself and showing 
uncalled-for emotion so often relieves his 
feelings. “ Persuade my cousins to grat- 
ify me by staying at Mount. I have 
clearly told you I should not know what 
to do with it. If they will stay nothing 
need be changed.” 

“It is a very good idea,” said Mr. 
Loseby. “I think it an excellent idea. 
They will pay you a rent for it which will 
be reasonable, which will not be exor- 
bitant.” 

“They shall do nothing of the sort,” 
cried Heathcote; “rent between me 
and ——” 

“Yes, between you and Mrs. Mount- 





ford, the most reasonable proposal in the 
world. It is really a thing to be taken 
into your full consideration, Anne. Of 
course you must live somewhere. And 
there is no place you would like so 
well.” 

Here a guilty flush came upon Anne’s 
face. She stole a furtive glance at Heath- 
cote to see if he were observing her. She 
did not wish to give him the opportunity 
of saying “I told you so,” or convicting 
her out of her own mouth. 

“ T think mamma and Rose have some 
idea—that is, there was some talk — 
Rose has always wanted masters whom 
we can’t get here. There was an idea of 
settling in London — for a time 

He did not turn round, which was mer- 
ciful. If he had divined her, if he now 
understood her, he gave no sign at least. 
This was generous and touched Anne’s 
heart. 

“In London! Now, what on earth 
would you do in London, country birds 
like Rose and you? I don’t say for a little 
time in the season, to see the pictures and 
hear some music and that sort of thing; 
but settling in London, what would you 
do that for? You would not like it; I feel 
sure you would not like it. You never 
could like it if you tried.” 

To this Anne was dumb, making no re- 
sponse. She stood with her eyes cast 
down, her face flushed and abashed, her 
two hands clasped together, as much like 
a confused and naughty child as it was 
possible for Anne to be. She gave once 
more an instantaneous, furtive glance from 
under her downcast eyelids at Heathcote. 
Would he rejoice over her to see his 
guess, his impertinent guess, proved true? 
But Heathcote was taking another agi- 
tated turn about the room, to blow off his 
own excitement, and was not for the mo- 
ment observant of hers. 

After this Mr. Loseby began to impart 
to Anne real information about the duties 
which would be required of her, to which 
she gave what attention she could. But 
this was not so much as could have been 
desired. Her mind was running over with 
various thoughts of her own, impulses 
which had come to her from another mind, 
and new aspects of old questions. She 
left the library as soon as she could, in 
order to get back to the shelter of her 
own room and there think them out. Had 
Heathcote known how little attention she 
gave to his own strange, unintentional 
self-betrayal — if it was indced a self-be- 
trayal, and not a mere involuntary out- 
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break of the moment, some nervous im- 
pulse or other, incomprehensible to the 
speaker as to the hearer — he would have 
been sadly humbled. But, as a matter of 
fact, Anne scarcely thought of his words 
atall. He had made some mistake, she 
felt sure. She had not heard him right, 
or else she had missed the real meaning 
of what he said, for that surface meaning 
was of course impossible. But she did 
think about the other matter. He had 
divined her almost more clearly than she 
had understood herself. When she had 
decided that to go to London would be 
the best thing the family could do, she 
had carefully directed her mind to other 
motives; to the facilities of getting mas- 
ters for Rose, and books, and everything 
that was interesting; to the comfort and 
ease of life in a place where everything 
could be provided so easily, where there 
would be no great household to keep up. 
She had thought of the cheerfulness of a 
bright little house near the parks, and all 
the things there would be to see — the in- 
terest on all sides, the means of occupy- 
ing themselves. But she had not thought 
—had she thought ? — that Cosmo would 
be at hand, that heywould be within reach, 
that he might be the companion of many 
expeditions, the sharer of many occupa- 
tions. Had she secretly been thinking of 
this all the time? had this been her 
motive and not the other? Heathcote 
Mountford had seen through her and had 
divined it, though she had not known it 
herself. She paused now to ask herself 
with no small emotion, if this were true; 
and she could not say that it was not true 
or half true. If it were so, was it not un- 
maidenly, unwomanly, wrong to go after 
him, since he did not come to her? She 
had made up her mind to it without being 
conscious of that motive: but now the 
veil was torn from her eyes, and she was 
aware of the weakness in her own heart. 
Ought she to go, being now sure that to 
be near Cosmo was one of her chief ob- 
jects; or would it be better to remain at 
Mount as Heathcote’s tenant? Anne’s 
heart sank down, down to the lowest 
depth ; but she was a girl who could defy 
her heart and all her inclinations when 
need was. She threw herself back as a 
last resource upon the others who had to 
be consulted. Though she knew she 
could turn them as she pleased, yet she 
proposed to herself to make an oracle of 
them. According to their response, who 
knew nothing about it, who would speak 
according to the chance impression of the 
moment, so should the decision be. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
A VISITOR. 


THAT evening all things had recom- 
menced to be at Mount as — they could 
never be again, as Anne said; that is, 
the habits of the first week of mourn- 
ing had been laid aside, the ladies had 
come down-stairs and appeared at table, 
and everything returned to its use and 
wont. Mr. Mountford’s place was left 
vacant at the table. Heathcote would 
not take it, though he had been assured, 
with tears, that the family would wish it 
so to be, and that no one would feel 
wounded by his assumption of his rights. 
“1 will sit where I have always sat, if you 
will let me,” he said, putting himself at 
Mrs. Mountford’s right hand. Thus he 
sat between her and Rose, who was 
pleased by what she thought the pref- 
erence he showed her. Rose dearly liked 
to be preferred — and, besides, Heathcote 
was not to be despised in any way. 
Grave thoughts of uniting the property 
had already entered her little head. He 
was not young — indeed he was distinctly 
old in Rose’s juvenile eyes, but she said 
to herself that when a man has so much 
in his favor a trifling matter like age does 
not count. She was very serious, what 
her mother called practical, in her ways 
of thinking; and the importance of unit- 
ing the property affected Rose. There- 
fore she was glad that he seemed to like 
her best, to choose her side of the table. 
Anne sat opposite, contemplating them 
all serenely, meeting Heathcote’s eyes 
without any shyness, which was more 
than he could boast in respect to her. 
He scarcely addressed her at all during . 
the time of dinner, and he never, she 
perceived, broached to her stepmother 
or sister the question which he had dis- 
cussed with her with so much vehemence. 
At dinner Anne felt herself at leisure — 
she was able to look at him and observe 
him, as she had never done before. He 
had a very handsome face, more like the 
ideal hero of a book than anything that is 
—s met with in the world. His eyes 
were large and dark; his nose straight; 
his hair dark, too, and framing his face 
as ina picture. “I do not like handsome 
men,” Anne said to herself. She smiled 
when the thought had formed in her 
mind, smiled at herself. Cosmo was not 
handsome; he was of no particular color, 
and had no very striking features. Peo- 
ple said of him that he was gentleman- 
like. It was the only thing to say. But 
here was a face which really was beauti- 








ful. Beauty! in a man, she said to her- 
self, and felt that she disliked it. But she 
could not but look at him across the ta- 
ble. She could not lift her eyes without 
seeing him. His face was the kind of 
face that it was natural to suppose should 
express fine sentiments, high-flown, Anne 
said to herself, she whom everybody else 
called high-flown. But he listened with a 
smile to Rose, who was not of that con- 
stitution of mind. 

After dinner, when the ladies were 
alone in the drawing-room, Anne made 
their cousin’s proposal known to them: 
that they should continue to live at 
Mount, paying him rent according to Mr. 
Loseby’s suggestion. She did not her- 
self wish to accept this proposal — but a 
kind of opposition was roused in her by 
the blank manner in which it was listened 
to. She had been struggling against a 
guilty sense of her own private inclination 
to go to London, to be in the same place 
with her lover — but she did not see why 
they should wish the same thing. There 
seemed to Anne to be a.certain imperti- 
nence in any inclination of theirs which 
should turn the same way. What induce- 
ment had they to care for London, or any 
change of residence? Though they were 
virtually backing her up, yet she was an- 
Bry with them forit. “1 thought you would 

e sure to wish to stay,” she said. 

“ You see, Anne,” said Mrs. Mountford 
with some hesitation, “ it is not now as it 
was before; when we were all happy to- 
gether, home was home. But now, after 
all we have gone through; and things 
would not be the same as before; your 
sister wants a change — and so do 
"Ou »” 

“ Do not think of me,” said Anne has- 
 tily. 
x But it is my duty to think of you too. 
Rose has always been delicate, and the 
winters at Mount are trying, and this year, 
of course, you would have no variety, no 
society. I am sure it is very kind of 
Heathcote ; but if we could get a comfort- 
able little house in town —a change,” 
said Mrs. Mountford, growing bolder, 
* would do us all good.” 

‘*Oh, don’t let us stay at Mount,” cried 
Rose. “In the wet, oad winter days it is 
terrible. I have neverliked Mount in the 
winter. Do let us get away, now that we 
can get away. I have never seen any- 
thing. Let us go to town till the spring, 
and then let us go abroad.” 

“ That is what I should like,” said Mrs. 
Mountford meekly. “Change of air and 
scene is always recommended. You are 
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very strong, Anne, you don’t feel it so 
much — you could go on forever ; but peo- 
ple that are more delicately organized, 
people who feel things more, can’t just 
settle down after trouble like ours. We 
ought to move about a little and have 
thorough change of scere.” 

Anne was amazed at herself for the an- 
noyance, the resentment, the resistance to 
which she felt herself moved. It was sim- 
ple perversity, she felt, for in her heart 
she wanted to move, perhaps more than 
they did —and she had a reason for her 
wish — but they had none. It was mere 
wanton desire for change on their part. 
She was angry, though she saw how fool- 
ish it was to be angry. “It was ex- 
tremely kind of Heathcote to make such a 
proposal,” she said. 

“TI don’t say it was not kind, Anne — 
but he feels that he cannot keep it up. 
He does not like the idea of leaving the 
place all dismantled and uninhabited. 
You may tell him I will leave the furni- 
ture; I should not think of taking it awa 
just at present. I think we should look 
about us,” said Mrs. Mountford, “ before 
we settle anywhere; and select a really 
good place — which Mount would never 
be,” she added, with a little shaking out of 
her crape, “ for us, in our changed circum- 
stances. It may be very kind of Heath- 
cote — but I don’t see that we can do it. 
It would be too much to expect.” 

And Anne was silenced, not knowing 
what pleas to bring forward for the defeat 
of the cause which was her own cause ; 
but she was angry that they should pre- 
sume to think so too. What was town 
tothem? They had no one in it to make 
that great wilderness feel like home. 
They had no inducement that she knew 
off. She felt reluctant to be happy by 
such unreasonable means. 

Keziah, the little maid to whom Anne 
had, during the interval since she was last 
mentioned, imparted a great deal of very 
energetic advice as to the duty of holding 
fast to her lover, and taking no thought of 
interest, had red eyes that night when she 
came to put her mistress’s things away. 
Anne was very independent. She did 
not require much actual service. It was 
Rose who benefited by Keziah’s services 
in this respect. But when she was dis- 
missed by Rose she came into the room 
where Anne sat writing, and instead of 
doing her work as usual with noiseless 
speed, and taking herself away, she hov- 
ered about for a long time, poking the 
fire, arranging things that had no particu- 





lar need of arranging, and crossing and 
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recrossing Anne’s point of view. She had 
red eyes, but there was in her little person 
an air of decision that was but seldom ap- 
parent there. This Anne perceived, when, 
attracted at length by these manceuvres, 
she put away her writing and looked up. 
“ Keziah,” she said, ‘‘ how are things go- 
ing? I can’t help thinking you have 
something to say to me to-night.” 

“Yes, Miss Anne,” said the girl, very 
composedly; “I have got something. to 
say —I wanted you to know, as you’ve 
always been so hind and taken an inter- 
est— people has the same sort of feel- 
ings, I suppose, whether they’re quality or 
whether they’re common folks ——” 

“That is very true, Keziah. I suspect 
we are all of the same flesh and blood.” 

“Don’t you laugh at me, Miss Anne. 
Miss Anne, I would like to tell you as 
I’ve made up my mind to-night.” 

“TI hope you have made a right deci- 
sion, Keziah,” said Anne, with some 
anxiety, feeling suspicious of the red 
eyes. 

“ Oh, I’m not afraid of its being right, 
Miss Anne. If it wasn’t right,” said the 
little girl with a wan smile, “ I don’t think 
as it would be as hard. I’d have settled 
sooner if it hadn’t been for thinking what 
Jim would say,” she added, a tear or two 
coming to dilate her eyes; “it wasn’t for 
myself. If you do your duty, Miss Anne, 
you can’t do no more.” 

“Then, Keziah, you have been talked 
over,” said Anne, with some indignation, 
rising up from her desk. “Worth has 
been worrying you, and you have not been 
able to resist her. Why did you not tell 
her, as I told you, to come and have it out 
with me?” 

“T don’t know what good that would 
have done, Miss Anne. It was me that 
had to settle after all.” 

“ Of course it was you that had to set- 
tle. Had it been any one else I should 
not have lost all this time, I should have 
interfered at once. Keziah, do you know 
what you are doing? A young girl like 
you, just my age (but I am not so 
young, I have had so much to think of, 
and to go through), to sell herself to an 
old man.” 

“Miss Anne, I’m not selling myself,” 
said Keziah, with a little flush of resent- 
ment. “He hasn’t given me anything, 


not so much as aring —I wouldn’t have 
it of him —I wouldn't take not a silver 
thimble, though he’s always teazing — for 
fear you should say——- Whatever any 
one may think they can’t say as I’ve 
sold myself,” said Keziah proudly. 
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wouldn’t take a thing from him, not if it 
was to save his life.” 

“This is mere playing upon words, Ke- 
ziah,” said Anne, towering over the victim 
in virtuous indignation. “Old Saymore 
is well off and poor Jim has nothing. 
What do you call that, but selling your- 
self? But it is not your doing: it is 
Worth’s doing. Why doesn’t he marry 
her? It would be a great deal more suita- 
ble than marrying you.” 

“He doesn't seem to see that, Miss 
Anne,” said Keziah, with a demure half 
courtesy ; acertain comic sense of the ab- 
surdity of marrying the aunt when the 
niece was by crept into the profound seri- 
ousness of her looks. That anybody 
should suppose old Saymore would marry 
Worth gave the girl a melancholy amuse- 
ment in spite of herself. 

“ She would be far more suitable,” cried 
Anne in her impetuous way. “I think 
I'll speak to them both and set it before 
them. It would be athousand times more 
suitable. But old Saymore is too old even 
for Worth. What would he be for you?” 

Keziah looked at her young mistress 
with eyes full of very mingled feelings, 
The possibility of being delivered by the 
simple expedient of a sudden match got 
up between the tormentors themselves, 

ave hera half-frightened, visionary hope, 
But it was mixed with a half-offended sen- 
timent of proprietorship which she could 
scarcely acknowledge; old Saymore be- 
longed to her. She would have liked to 
get free from the disagreeable necessity 
of marrying him, but she did not quite 
like the idea of seeing him married off to 
somebody else under her very eyes. 

“It’s more than just that, Miss Anne,” 
she said, shaking her head. “ All of us 
in the house are thinking of what is likely 
to happen, and Mr. Saymore, he says he 
will never take another place after havin 
been so long here. And he has a geet 
bit of money laid by, Miss Anne,” said 
Keziah, not without pride. “And Mr. 
Goodman, of the Black Bull, at Huns- 
ton, he’s dead. That’s where we’re think- 
ing of settling. I know how to keep the 
books and make up the bills, and mother, 
she would be in the kitchen, and such a 
fine opening for the boys. I don’t know 
what I shouldn’t deserve if I were to set 
up myself against all that. And it isn’t 
myself neither,” said Keziah. “I should 
be ashamed to make a fuss forme. I 
have always told you that, Miss Anne. 
I hope I’m not one as would go against 
my duty. It’s Jim I’ve always thought 
upon. Men folks are more wilful than 
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women. They are more used to get their 
own way. If he was to go to the bad, 
‘Miss Anne, and me the cause of it——”’ 

Here Keziah broke down, and wept 
without any further attempt to restrain 
her tears. 

“] don’t understand you,” cried Anne 
impetuously. “You pretend to be sorry 
for him, and this is how you treat him. 
But leave Jim to take care of himself, Ke- 
ziah. Let us think of you. This is what 
I call going to the bad. Poor Jim might 
take to drinking, perhaps, and ruin him- 
self — but I don’t think that is so much 
going to the bad as to love one man and 
marry another. That is the worst of sin,” 
said the girl with eyes and cheeks both 
flaming. “ It is treachery, it is falsehood, 
it is dishonor, to you and to every one 
concerned.” 

Poor little Keziah quailed before this 
outburst. She shrank back with a look 
of pain as if she feared her mistress’s 
wrath would take some tangible form. 
She cried bitterly, sobbing aloud, “ You’ve 
got no call to be angry, Miss Anne. You 
didn’t ought to be angry, Miss Anne. 
I’m a-going to do my duty; it’s nothing 
but my duty as I’m going to do.” — 

Anne felt when the interview was over, 
that she had in all probability done more 
harm than good. She had frightened 
Keziah, and made her cling all the more 
to the comfort which sprang from a set- 
tled resolution, and she had even stimu- 
lated that resolve by the prick of opposi- 
tion which moves the meekest of natures. 
She had made Keziah feel herself 
wronged, her sacrifice unappreciated, her 
duty misconceived, and the girl had fallen 
back with all the more confidence upon 
the approval of her (as Anne thought) 
worldly-minded aunt, and the consolation 
of the old bridegroom, who, though he 
was old, was a great man in the servants’ 
hall — great as the butler and head of the 
establishment down-stairs, and still more 

reat as the prospective landlord of the 
Black Bull at Hunston. To be the future 
mistress of such a place was a glor 
enough to turn a girl’s head. Keziah 
went away crying, and feeling that she 
had not deserved the cruel “scolding ” 
administered by Miss Anne. She going 
to the bad! when she was doing her duty 
in the highest and most superlative way, 
and had hanging over her head, almost 
touching it, the crown of that landlady’s 
cap, with the most becoming ribbons, 
which ranks like the strawberry leaves of 
another elevation in the housekeeper’s 
room and the servants’ hall. , 





It was the morning after this that Cosmo 
arrived. Anne was going down-stairs to 
a morning’s work with Mr. Loseby, 
thoughtful and serious as she always was 
now ; but by this time all the strangeness 
of her position was over; she had got 
used to it, and even reconciled to it. She 
had work to do, and a position in the 
world which was all that one wanted for 
happiness. Indeed, she was better off, 
she said to herself, than if she had been 
in her natural position. In that case, in 
all probability, she would have had some 
one else to do for her what she was now 
to do for Rose, and her occupation would 
have been gone. She felt that she had 
passed into the second chapter of life — 
as if she had married, she said to herself 
with a passing blush —though so differ- 
ent. She had real work to do in the 
world, not make believe but actual — not 
a thing she could throw aside if she 
pleased, or was doing only for amuse- 
ment. Perhaps it requires a whole life 
of leisure, and ideas shaped by that ex- 
emption from care which so often strikes 
the generous mind as ignoble, which 
made her appreciate so highly this fine 
burden of real, unmistakable work, not 
done to occupy her time merely, but be- 
cause it had to be done. She prepared 
herself for it, not only without pain but 
with actual pleasure. But on her way 
down to the library where Mr. Loseby 
was waiting her, Anne chanced to cast 
her eyes out from the end of the corridor 
across the park. Itwas the same window 
to which she had rushed to listen to the 
cry the night her father died. It had 
been night then, with a white haze of 
misty moonlight and great shadows of 
blackness. But now it was morning and 
the red sunshine lighted up the hoarfrost 
on the grass, already pursuing it into cor- 
ners, melting away the congealed dew 
upon the herbs and trees. She stood for 
a moment’s meditation, still gazing out 
without any object, scarcely knowing 
why. Toathoughtful and musing mind 
there is a great attraction at a window, 
which is a kind of opening in the house 
and in one’s being, full of long vistas of 
inspection into the unseen. But Anne 
had not been there many minutes before 
a little cry broke from ep lips, and her 
whole aspect changed. 

Charley Ashley was coming along the 
road which crossed the park — but not 
alone. A thrill ran through her from her 
head to her feet. Ina moment her mind 
went over the whole of the past fort- 
night’s story. Her chill and dumbness of 
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disappointment, which she could not ex- 
press even to herself, when he did not 


come; her acquiescence of reason (but 
still with a chill of the heart) in his ex- 
planations; the subdued sense of re- 
straint, and enforced obedience to other 


ules, not first or only to those of the 


heart, and the effort, with which she had 


-bowed berself; her solitude, her longing 


for support, her uneasiness every way un- 
der the yoke which he had thought it 
necessary to impose upon himself and 
her, — all this seemed to pass before her 
view ina moment. She had acquiesced; 
she had even reasoned herself into satis- 
faction; but oh! the glorious gleam of 
approval with which Anne saw all that she 
had consented to beforehand in the light 
of the fact that now he was here; now he 
was coming, all reason for his staying 
away being over—not hurriedly, as if 
wishing to chase the recollection of her 
father from her mind, or to grudge him 
that last pre-eminence in the thoughts of 
those belonging to him which is the priv- 
ilege of every man who dies. Cosmo 
had fulfilled every reverent duty toward 
him who was his enemy. He had done 
what it was most difficult todo. He had 
kept away till all the rites were accom- 
plished; and now he was coming! All 
was over, not one other observance of 
affection possible, the very widow coming 
out again, thinking (a little) of the set of 
her cap and planning to go abroad in 
spring. And now there was no longer 
any reason why the lover should stay 
away. If there is one feeling in the 
world which is divine, it is this sense of 
full approval of those whom one loves 
most. To be able with one’s whole heart 
to consent and know that all they have 
done is well, to approve them not with 
the blindness (though that is the silliest 
fable) of love, or its short-sightedness, 
but, on the contrary, with all its enlight- 
enment in the eyes that cannot be con- 
tent with less than excellence; to look on 
and see everything and approve — this is 
heaven, and not any personal transport. 
Anne, standing by the window seeing the 
two figures come in sight, in a moment 
felt the gates of Paradise open before 
her, and was swept within them by a 
silent flood of joy. She approved, mak- 
ing no exception, reserving nothing. As 
she walked down-stairs, her feet did not 
seem to touch the ground. What a poor, 
small, ignoble little being she had been 
not to read him all the time ; but now that 
the illumination had come, and she saw 
his conduct from first to last, Anne saw 





or thought she saw that everything was 
right, everything noble. She approved, 
and was happy. She forgot Mr. Loseby 
and the morning’s business, and walked 
toward the hall with a serene splendor 
about her, a glory as of the moon and 
stars, all beautiful in reflected light. 

There was nobody in the hall, and the 
kind curate when he came in did nothing 
but pass through it. “I suppose I shall 
find them in the drawing-room ?” he said, 
waving his hand and walking past. Anne 
accepted the passing greeting gladly. 
What did she want with Charley? He 
went through the hall while the other 
came to her side. 

“You wanted me, Anne?” 

“Wanted you — oh, how I have wanted 
you!— there has been so much to do; 

ut I approve, Cosmo — I approve every- 

thing you have done. I feel it right that 
I should have stood alone till now. You 
help me more in doing my duty, than if 
you had done all for me. You were right 
all along, all through ——” 

“Thank you, my dearest,” he said. 
“ But, Anne, I see in what you say, there 
have been moments in which you have 
not approved. This was what I feared 
— and it would have been so much easier 
to do what was pleasant.” 

“ No—I do not think there were mo- 
ments —at least not anything more. 
Cosmo, what do you think of me now, a 
woman without a penny? I wonder if you 
approve of me as I approve of you.” 

“] think I do more, dear, I admire, 
though I don’t think I could have been 
so brave myself. If you had not been 
just the girl you are, I fear I should have 
said, ‘Throw me over and let us wait.’” 

“You did say it,” she said in a lower 
tone; “that is the only thing of all that I 
do not like in you.” 

“ To think you should have undergone 
such a loss for me ! —and I amnot worth 
it—it humbles me, Anne. I could not 
believe it was possible. Up to the last 
minute I felt it could not be.” 

“ 1 knew it would be,” she said softly; 
was not there something else that Cosmo 
had to say? She waited for half a min- 
ute with a certain wistfulness in her eyes. 
The glory of her approval faded a little — 
a very little. To be perfect he had to say 
something more. “ If thou would’st be per- 
fect!” Was not even the Saviour himself 
disappointed (though he knew what was 
in man), when the young ruler whom he 
loved at first sight did not rise to that 
height which was opened to him? Anne 
could not say the same words, but she 








felt them in her heart. Oh, Cosmo, if 
thou would’st be perfect ! but he did not 
see it, or he did not do it at least. 

“TI cannot understand it yet,” he went 
on. “Such injustice, such cruelty — do 
I pain you, my darling? I cannot help it. 
If it had been only the postponement of 
all our hopes, that would have been bad 
enough ; but to take your rights from you 
arbitrarily, absolutely, without giving you 
any choice “i 

“I would so much rather you did not 
speak of it, Cosmo. It cannot be mended. 
I have got to accept it and do the best I 
can,” she said. 

“You take it like an angel, Anne. I 
knew you would do that; but I am notan 
angel, and to have all our happiness 
thrust into the distance, indefinitely ; 
making the heart sick— you must not 
expect me to take it so easily. If I had 
been rich indeed — how one longs to be 
rich sometimes ! ” he said, almost hurting 
her with the close clasp of his arm. 
Every word he said was true; he loved 
her even with passion, as he understood 
passion. And if he had been rich, Cosmo 
would have satisfied that judgment of 
hers, which once more, in spite of her, 
was up in the tribunal, watchful, anxious, 
not able to blind its eyes. 

“I do not long to be rich,” she said; 
“little will content me.” 

“ My dearest,” he said with tender en- 
thusiasm, with so much love in his looks 
and tone, so much admiration, almost 
adoration, that Anne’s heart was put to 
silence in spite of herself. How is a 
woman, a girl, to remain uninfluenced by 
all these signs of attachment? She could 
not repulse them; she could not say, All 
this is nothing. If thou would’st be per- 
fect! Her consciousness of something 
wanting was not put away, but it was sub- 
dued, put down, forced into the shade. 
How could she insist upon what was, in- 
deed, the final test of his attachment? 
how could she even indicate it? Anne 
had, in her mind, no project of marriage 
which would involve the laying aside of 
all the active practical duties which her 
father had left as his only legacy to her; 
but that her lover should take it for 
= that her loss postponed all their 

opes, was not a thing which, in itself, 
was pleasant to think of. She could not 
banish this consciousness from her mind. 
But in those early moments when Cosmo 
was so tender, when his love was so evi- 
dent, how could she hold back and doubt 
him? It was easier by far to put a stop 
upon herself, and to silence her indefinite, 
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indefinable dissatisfaction. For in every 
respect but this Cosmo was perfect. 
When he presented himself before Mrs. 
Mountford his demeanor was everything 
that could be desired. He threw himself 
into all their arrangements, and asked 
about their plans with the gentle insist- 
ence of one who had a right to know. 
He promised, nay offered, at once to be- 
gin the search for a house which was the 
first thing to be done. “It will be the 
pleasantest of duties,” he said. ‘ What 
a difference in my life! It will be like 
living by the gates of heaven, to live in 
the same place with you, to know I may 
come and see you; or even come and look 
at the house you are in.” “Certainly,” 
Mrs. Mountford said afterward, “ Mr. 
Douglas was very nice. I wonder why 
dear papa was so prejudiced against him, 
for, indeed, nothing could be nicer than 
the way he talked; and he will be a great 
help to us in finding a house.” He stayed 
the whole day, and his presence made 
everything go smoothly. The dinner- 
table was absolutely cheerful with the aid 
of his talk, his town news, his latest 
information about everything. He pleased 
everybody, even down to old Saymore, 
who had not admired him before. Cosmo 
had to leave next day, having, as he told 
them, while the courts were sitting, no 
possibility of a holiday; but he went 
charged with many commissions, and tak- 
ing the position almost of a member of 
the family —a son of the house. Anne 
walked with him to the village to see him 
go; and the walk through the park, 
though everything was postponed, was 
like a walk through Paradise to both. 
“To think that I am going to prepare for 
your arrival is something more than 
words can say,” he told her as they parted. 
“I cannot understand how I can be so 
happy.” All this lulled her heart to rest, 
and filled her mind with sweetness, and 
did everything that could be done to 
hoodwink that judgment which Anne her- 
self would so fain have blindfolded and 
drowned. This she did not quite succeed 
in doing — but at all events she silenced 
it and kept it quiescent. She began to 
prepare for the removal with great alacrity 
and pleasure ; indeed, the thought of it 
cheered them all —all at least except 
Heathcote Mountford, whose views had 
been so different, and whose indignation 
and annoyance, though suppressed, were 
visible enough. He was the only one 
who had not liked Cosmo. But then he 
did not like the family plans, nor their 





destination, nor anything, Rose said with 
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a little pique. Anne, for her part avoided 
Heathcote, and declared to herself that 
she could not bear him. What right had 
he to set up a tribunal at which Cosmo 
was judged? That she should do it was 
bad enough, but a stranger! She knew 
exactly what Heathcote thought. Was it 
because she thought so too, that she 
divined him, and knew what was in his 
heart? 


CHAPTER XXV. 
PACKING UP. 


MOUNT was soon turned upside down 
with all the excitement of packing. It 
was a relief from the monotony which 
hangs about a house from which the 
world is shut out, and where the family 
life is still circling round one melancholy 
event. Days look like years in these cir- 
cumstances ; even when the grief is of the 
deepest those who are left behind must 
do something to keep the dulled wheels 
of life in motion, since not even the most 
truly bereaved can die of grief when they 
will. But in the case of the Mountfords 
the affliction was not excessive. Anne, 
whom her father had wronged, perhaps, 
mourned most of all, not because of more 
love, but more depth of nature, which 
could not leave the old so lightly to turn 
to the new, and which felt more awe and 
reverence for those mysterious changes 
which alter the very face of life. Rose 
cried a great deal during the first few 
days, and Mrs. Mountford still went on 
performing little acts of devotion, going to 
look at her husband’s portrait, and think- 
ing of him as a mournful duty; but there 
was a certain excitement of new existence 
in both their hearts. So long as he was 
there they were bound to Mount, and all 
the old habits of their life — indeed never 
thought of breaking them, or supposed it 
possible they could be broken; but now 
they were free, and their smiles came 
back involuntarily as they prepared for 
this exciting removal, the beginning of a 
new life. Anne’s mind was kept in a 

aver key by many causes. The name- 
ess and causeless compunctions, re- 
morses, which move the sensitive spirit 
in profound and awe-stricken sympathy 
with the dead, were for her alone in the 
house. She only tormented herself with 
thoughts of other possibilities, of things 
that might have been done, and were 
not done; of words, nay even looks, 
which, had she but known how near her 
father was to the unseen world, might 
have been modified or withheld; and she 








only followed him, halting, uncertain, to 
the portals of the unseen existence, as 
she had followed him to his grave. What 
was he doing there? a man not heavenly, 
with qualities that were more suited for 
the common soil below than the ‘celestial 
firmament above. It was she only who 
put these questions, not, perhaps, as we 
have said, that she loved him more, but 
that she felt more deeply, and everything 
that happened was of more consequenc: 
to her. Besides she had other causes ¢ 
gravity. Her position was more serious 
altogether. Even the new-made widow 
had a straightforward path before her, 
lonely yet troubled by no uncertainty, but 
Anne was walking in darkness, and did 
not comprehend her lot. 

Of all her surroundings, the one who 
was most conscious of this was the 
rector, who, getting no satisfaction, as he 
said, from his son, came out to Mount 
himself one of those wintry mornings to 
question Anne in person. ‘ What have 
they settled?” he had asked, confidently, 
as soon as the curate returned from the 
station where he had been seeing his 
friend off. “I don’t think they have set- 
tled anything, sir,” said Charley, turning 
his back upon his father, not caring to 
betray more than was needful of his own 
feelings. ‘They are all going off to Lon- 
don — that is the only thing that seems to 
be decided.” “God bless my soul!” 
cried the rector — which benediction was 
the good man’s oath; “ but that has noth- 
ing to do with it. I want to know what 
is settled about Anne.” Then poor Char- 
ley, out of the excess of his devotion and 
dissatisfaction, made a stand for his 
friend. “You know, sir, what a struggle 
a young barrister has to do anything,” he 
said; “how can they —settle, when all 
the money is gone?” “God bless my 
soul!” the rector said again; and after 
many thoughts he set off to Mount ex- 
pressly to have it out, as he said, with 
Anne herself. He found her in the libra- 
ry, arranging with old Saymore what 
books were to be packed to take away, 
while Heathcote Mountford, looking very 
black and gloomy, sat at the further win- 
dow pretending to read, and biting his 
nails furiously. The mild old rector won- 
dered for a moment what that sullen fig- 
ure should have to do in the background, 
and why Heathcote did not go and leave 
his cousins free: but there was no time 
then to think of Heathcote. “So you are 
really going,” the rector said, “the whole 
family? it is very early days.” 

“ Mamma thinks it would be better to 
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make the change at once. She thinks it 
will do her good, and Rose ——” 

The rector fidgeted about the room, 
pulling out one here and there of a long 
line of books, and pretending to inspect 
it. Then he said abruptly, “The fact 
was I wanted to speak to you, Anne.” 

Heathcote Mountford was sitting some 
way off, and Mr. Ashley’s voice was a 
gentle one — but he stirred immediately. 
“If lamin the way ” —he said, getting 
up. Of course he was in the way; but 
his faculties must have been very sharp 
and his attention very closely fixed on 
what was going on, to hear those words. 
The good rector murmured some apol- 
ogy; but Heathcote strolled away, carry- 
ing his book in his hand. It was not so 
easy to get rid of old Saymore, who had 
a thousand questions to ask; but he, too, 
went at last. 

“ No, we are not taking all the books,” 
said Anne, “ we are taking scarcely any- 
thing. My cousin Heathcote does not 
wish to refurnish the house at present, 
and as we do not know what we may do 
eventually, mamma prefers to leave every- 
thing. It is a mutual convenience. In 
this way we may come back in summer, 
when I hope you will be glad to see us,” 
she added, with a smile. 

“Of course we shall be glad to see you 
— I don’t know what we shall do, or how 
we can get on without you. But that is 
not the immediate question,” he said, with 
some energy. ‘I have come to ask you, 
now that you have seen Douglas, what is 
settled, Anne?” 

This was the first time the question had 
been put formally into words. It gave 
her a little shock. The blood all rallied 
to her heart to give her strength to an- 
swer. She looked him in the face very 
steadily, that he might not think she was 
afraid. “Settled?” she said, with a little 
air of surprise. “In present circum- 
stances, and in our deep mourning, what 
could be settled? We have not even dis- 
cussed the question.” 

“ Then I say that is wrong, Anne,” said 
the rector, in a querulous voice. “He is 
a young man, and I am an old one, but it 
is not a question I should leave undis- 
cussed for an hour. It should be settled 
what you are going to do.” 

“So far it is settled,” she said. “My 
duty is with mamma and Rose.” 

“What, Anne!” cried Mr. Ashley. 
“God bless my soul! You are engaged to 
be married, and your duty is to your 
mother and sister? I don’t know what 
you young people mean,” 





Anne did not answer just at once; 
“Did not Charley tell you,” she said, 
after a pause, “ that we were all going 
away?” 

“ Yes, he told me — and I say nothing 
against that. It seems to be the way 
now. Instead of bearing their grief at 
home, people flee from it as if it were a 
plague. Yes, Charley told me; but he 
could not tell me anything about the other. 
question.” 

“ Because there is nothing to tell. Dear 
rector, don’t you know my father did 
leave me a great legacy, after all ——” 

“What was that? What was that? 
Something that was not in the will. I 
thank God for it, Anne,’’ cried Mr. Ash- 
ley. “Itis the best news I have heard 
for many a day.” 

“Oh, don’t speak as if it were some- 
thing new! Mr. Ashley, he left me the 
care of the property, and the charge of 
Rose. Can I do whatever I please with 
this on my hands?” 

“Ts that all?” the rector said, in a tone, 
of disappointment; “ but this is exactly 
the work in which Douglas could help 
you. A man anda barrister, of course he 
knows all about it, much better than you 
can do. And do you mean to tell me that 
nothing has been settled, nothing, Anne?” 
cried Mr. Ashley, with that vehemence to 
which mild men are subject. “Don’t 
talk to me of your mourning; I am not 
thinking of anything that is to happen to- 
day or to-morrow ; but is it settled? That 
is what I want to know.” 

“ There is nothing settled,” she said — 
and they stood there for a minute facing 
each other, his countenance full of anxi- 
ety and distrust, hers very firm and pale, 
almost blank even with determined no- 
meaning. She smiled. She would not 
let him think she was even disconcerted 
by his questions. And the rector was 
baffled by this firmness. He turned away 
sighing, and wringing his hands. “God 
bless my soul!” he said. For it was no 
use questioning Anne any further — that, 
at least, was very clear. But as he went 
away, he came across Heathcote Mount- 
ford, who was walking about in the now 
abandoned hall like a handsome, discon- 
tented ghost. 

“I am glad to see that you take a great 
interest in your cousins,” the rector said, 
with a conciliatory smile. He did not 
feel very friendly, to tell the truth, toward 
Heathcote Mountford, feeling that his ex- 
istence was a kind of wrong to Anne and 
Rose; but yet he was the new lord of the 
manor, and this is a thing which the spir- 
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itual head of a parish is bound to remem- 
ber, whatever his personal feelings may 
be. Even inthis point of view, however, 
Heathcote was unsatisfactory — for a poor 
lord of the manor in the best of circum- 
stances is a trial to the rector, especially 
one who has been used to a well-to-do 
squire with liberal ways. 

“My interest is not of much use,” 
Heathcote said, “for you see, though I 
have protested, they are going away.” 

Just then Mr. Loseby’s phaeton drew 
up at the door, and he himself got out, 
enveloped with great-coats and mufflers 
from head to foot. He was continually 
coming and going, with an almost restless 
interest in everything that happened at 
Mount. 

“It is the very best thing they can do,” 
he said. “Change of scene: it is the 
remedy for all trouble nowadays. They 
have never seen anything, poor ladies; 
they have been buried in the country all 
their lives. And Anne, of course, will 
like to bein town. That any one can see 
with half an eye.” 

Here the rector found another means, 
if not of satisfying his anxious curiosity, 
at least of sharing it with some one. He 
put his arm into Mr. Loseby’s and led 
him away to the big window. The idea 
of at least opening his heart to another 
friend of the family did him good. “Do 
you know,” he yor with a gasp of excite- 
ment, “I have been questioning Anne, 
and she tells me there is nothing settled 
—nothing settled! I could not believe 
my ears.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Mr. Loseby, 
who was not reverential, “ what could be 
settled? A young couple with not a penny 
between them ——” 

“We should not have thought of that, 
Loseby, in my young days.” 

“We were fools in our young days,” 
said the lawyer, with a laugh —“ inex- 
perienced idiots. That’s not the case 
now. They all know everything that can 
happen, and calculate the eventualities 
like a parcel of old women. No, no, the 
day of imprudent matches is over. Of 
course there is nothing settled. I never 
expected it for my part i 

“ But — but, Loseby, he could be of 
such use to her. They could manage 
better together than apart ——” 

* And so he will be of use to her; he’s 
not at all a bad fellow; he’ll make him- 
self very pleasant to the whole party. 
He'll go with them to the opera, and 
dine with them three times a week, and 
be one in all their little expeditions; and 
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he’ll keep his: chambers and his club all 
the same, and have no self-denial forced 
upon him. He isa most sensible fellow,” 
said Mr. Loseby with a laugh. 

The rector had no great sense of humor, 
He looked sternly at the little round man 
all shining and smiling. ‘“ Do you mean 
to tell me,” he said severely, * that you 
approve of that?” But the lawyer only 
laughed again, and would make no reply. 

And thus the days went on, leaden- 
footed, yet getting done one after another, 
nay, getting shorter, swifter, as the prep- 
arations for departure went on. Mrs. 
Mountford did everything that could be 
expected of her. She left a sum of 
money in the rector’s hands for the usual 
charities at Christmas, and all the require- 
ments of the parish; and she left in- 
structions with the sexton’s wife, who had 
once been a housemaid at Mount, and 
therefore “took an interest,” to have a 
fresh wreath placed on her husband’s 
ag weekly on the day he died. So no- 

ody was neglected, living ordead. And 
their hearts rose a little as the time of 
departure drew near. Cosmo had thrown 
his whole soul into the work of house- 
hunting. And he had found them, which 
was the most wonderful luck, a small 
house in Park Lane, which was too dear, 
Mrs. Mountford thought, yet so cheap as 
to be almost incredible to any one who 
knew what Park Lane was. Even Anne 
felt a little exhilaration at the thought of 
windows which should look out upon the 
Park under the red wintry sunshine, and 
of all the sights and wonders that would 
be within reach. 

All this time Heathcote stayed on. It 
was very bad taste, some people thought; 
and very silly, said some other. Yet still 
he remained. Of course it must be Rose 
that was the inducement, Anne bein 
known to be engaged ; and Fanny Wood- 
head did not hesitate to say that she 
really thought the man had no sense 
whatever of what was fitting, to stay on, 
and stay on until the very Jast moment. 
But the household themselves did not ob- 
ject. They had got used to Heathcote. 
Even Anne liked him at those times when 
he did not look as if he were sitting in 
judgment upon Cosmo. Sometimes this 
was his aspect, and then she could not 
bear him. But generally he was very 
supportable. “ You forget I live in Lon- 
don, too,” he said. “1 mean to see a 
great deal of you there. You may as 
well let me stay and take care of you on 
the journey.” And Mrs. Mountford liked 
the proposal. For purposes of travelling 
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and general care-taking she believed in 
men, and thought these among their prin- 
cipal uses. She even went so far as to 
say, “‘ We shall be very well off in London 
with Mr. Douglas, and your cousin 
Heathcote,” so strangely had everything 
changed from the time when St. John 
Mountford disinherited his daughter be- 
cause Cosmo was a nobody. Anne did 
not know what to think of this change of 
sentiment. Sometimes it seemed to make 
everything easier, sometimes to make all 
further changes impossible. Her heart 
beat with the idea of seeing him almost 
daily, looking for his constant visits, feel- 
ing the charm of his companionship round 
her; and then a mist would seem to 
gather between them, and she would fore- 
see by instinct how Cosmo might, though 
very near, become very far. After this 
she would stop short and upbraid herself 
with folly. How could constant meeting 
and family companionship make them 
less near to each other? Nothing could 
be more absurd; and yet the thought — 
but it was not a thought, scarcely a feel- 
ing, only an instinct — would come over 
her and give her a spiritual chill, a check 
in all her plans. 

“ Mamma says she thinks we will be 
very well off in London,” said Rose, “ and 
we can go to concerts and all those sort 
of things. There is nothing in a concert 
contrary to mourning. Dances, of course, 
and gay parties are out of the question,” 
she added with a slight sigh of regret ; 
“but it is just when we are going to pub- 
lic places that gentlemen are so useful. 
You will have your Douglas and I shall 
have cousin Heathcote. We shall be 
very well off ——” 

To this Anne made no reply. She was 
taking her papers out of the drawers of 
her writing-table, arranging them in a 
large old despatch-box, in which they 
were henceforward to be carried about 
the world. Rose came and stood over 
her curiously, looking at every little bun- 
dle as it was taken out. 

“ I can see Mr. Douglas’s writing,” she 
said. ‘“ Have you gota great many letters 
from Mr. Douglas, Anne?” She put out 
her hand to touch one that had strayed 
out of its place. “Oh, may I look at it? 
just one little peep. I want so much to 

now what a real love-letter is like.” 

Anne took her letter up hastily and put 
it away with a blush and tremor. These 
sacred utterances in Rose’s hands would 
be profanation indeed. “ Wait, Rosie,” 


she said, “ wait, dear; you will soon have 
letters of all kinds —of your very own.” 





IN TRUST. 


“You mean,” said Rose, “that now 
that I am the rich one, people will like me 
the best? Anne, why didn’t you give up 
Mr. Douglas when papa told you? I 
should have, in a moment, if it had been 
me; but I suppose you never thought it 
would come to anything. I must say I 
think you have been very foolish; you 
ought to have given him up, and then, 
now, you would have been free to do as 
you pleased.” 

“] did not make any calculations, 
Rose. Don’t let us talk about it, dear, 
any more.” 

‘But I want to talk of it. You see now 
you never can marry Mr. Douglas at all; 
so even for that it was silly of you. And 
you affronted papa—you that always 
were the clever one, the sensible one, and 
me the little goose. I can’t think how 
you could have made such a mistake, 
Anne.” 

Anne did not make any answer. The 
words were childish, but she felt them 
like a shower of stones thrown at her. 
“* Now you never can marry Mr. Douglas 
at all.” Was this how it was going to be? 

“Mr. Loseby says,” Rose continued, 
“that when I am of age I ought to make 
a fresh settlement. He says it is all 
wicked, and blames papa instead of you; 
but I think you are certainly to blame too. 
You always stand to a thing so, if you 
have once said it. A fresh settlement 
means a new will; it means that I am to 
give you back a large piece of what papa 
has left to me.” 

“IT do not wish you to do so, Rose. If 
Mr. Loseby had told me first, I should 
not have let him speak on such a subject. 
Rose, remember you are not to do it. I 
do not wish any fresh settlement made 
for me.” 

“If Mr. Loseby says it, and mamma 
says it, of course I must do it, whether 
you consent or not,” said Rose. “And 
besides, how can you ever marry Mr. 
Douglas unless there is a fresh settle- 
ment? Oh,” cried Rose, “there is that 
sealed letter — that secret that you would 
not let me open — that is to be kept till I 
am twenty-one. Perhaps that will change 
everything. Look here; there are on 
you and me here, and I would never tell 
I do so want to know what it is ; it might 
show one what to do if one knew what 
was in it. Let me, let me open it, Anne!” 

“Rose! that is sacred. Rose! you 
must not touch it. I will never forgive 
you if you so much as break one seal,” 
cried Anne. 

“ Well, then, do it yourself. What can 
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it matter if you break it to-day or in two 
years and a half? Papa never could mean 
that you were to keep it there and look at 
it, and never open it for two years anda 
half.” All this time Rose turned over 
and over the little packet with its three 
red seals, playing with it asa cat plays 
with a mouse. “Perhaps it changes 
everything,” she said ; “ perhaps there is 
a new will here without my having to 
make it. Why should we all be kept in 
such suspense, not knowing anything, and 
poor Mr. Douglas made so unhappy?” 

“Did Mr. Douglas tell you that he was 
unhappy?” said Anne, humoring her tor- 
mentor, while she kept her eyes upon the 
letter. “Dear Rose, put it back again; 
here is the place for it. I have a great 
deal to do, and to think of. Don’t worry 
me, dear, any more.” 

Then Rose put it back, but with reluc- 
tance. “If it were addressed to me I 
should open it at once,” she said. “ Itis 
far more important now than it will be 
after. Mr. Douglas did not tell me he 
was unhappy, but he let mamma guess it, 
which was much the same. Anne, if I 
were you, I would break the engagement ; 
I would set him free. It must be dread- 
ful to hold any one like that bound up for 
life. And when you think—if nothing 
turns up, if this is to be the end, if you 
never have money enough to marry, why 
shouldn’t you do it now, and give your- 
selves, both of you, another chance?” 

Anne rose up from her papers, thrusting 
them into the despatch-box pell-mell in the 
confusion of her thoughts. The little 
calm, matter-of-fact voice which sounded 
So Steadily, trilling on like a large cricket 
— was it speaking the truth? was this, 
perhaps, what it would have to come to? 
Her hands trembled as she shut the box 
hastily ; her limbs shook under her. But 
Rose was no way disturbed. “ You will 
be sure to get some one else with more 
pens." she said serenely, “ and so would 

e. , 





From The Contemporary Review. 
SCOTTISH, SHETLANDIC, AND GERMANIC 
WATER TALES. 


BY KARL BLIND, 
Part I, 
I. 


A SHORT time ago it was my for- 
tune to be able to publish the discovery 
of two most remarkable remnants of an- 
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cient Germanic poetry, lying hidden, until 
now, in Shetland folklore. The one was 
the fragmentary Unst Lay, a half-heathen, 
half-christianized popular version of the 
Eddic Rune-Song of Odin. The other 
was the long-lost “ Arthur Knight” song, 
of which Dr. John Leyden, in “ The Com- 
playnt of Scotland,” had only recovered 
two lines that were made the frequent 
theme of speculation by mythologists, and 
which, when the text was at last gathered 
from the lips of a living person, was also 
seen to contain the unmistakable traces of 
the Odinic faith under an Arthurian 
guise. Both these valuable survivals of 
our common Teutonic forefathers’ creed 
appeared in June, 1879. 

Since then, fresh curious myths, spell- 
songs, and other waifs of a faith long gone 
down, have reached me from Shetland — 
all of them, to my knowledge, utterly un- 
known to the world of letters. Some of 
these interesting communications have 
come unsought, in consequence of the 
publication of the paper mentioned. Oth- 
ers are the encouraging result and reward 
of inquiries made after the opening up of 
a correspondence. So faras in me lies, I 
shall endeavor to bring about the gradual 
unearthing of those hidden treasures in 
which the northern Thule seems so rich, 
though it is very difficult to make the 
popular layers in which they are embed- 
ded, yield what they still hold of sunken 
beliefs. My only regret is, that I have 
not more felons for this laborious re- 
search ; for there is imminent danger — 
now that the steam-horse snorts through 
almost every corner of the land, and the 
electric telegraph flashes messages into 
the most secluded huts—of the utter 
loss of those wonderful tales of oral tradi- 
tion which are of the greatest importance 
for the full reconstruction of the old Ger- 
manic creed, and for comparative mythol- 
ogy even more. 

A Shetland correspondent, of the 
tradesmen’s class, Mr. Robert Sinclair, of 
Lerwick — who, he says, has only now had 
his interest awakened in the subject in a 
manner never felt before, and in a way 
which to him was one of sudden pleasure 
— writes to me the following : — 


. «+ Yet, looking back over more than half 
a century, in the greater part of which time I 
have been placed in a position in which I might 
have done much in recovering from oblivion 
many of these valuable and interesting relics, 
I cannot say the pleasure is without regret that 
I was at that time alike ignorant of their ori- 
gin, nature, and value, and have only been 
awakened to it in some sense now. I was born 
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in one of the most outlying districts in the 
islands, where charms and incantations were 
much resorted to ; and I lived there during the 
first thirty years of my life. During these 
ave had ample opportunities of acquiring 
olklore, had I not been restrained by my 
parents, who frowned on everything of the 
kind. Naturally, I felt a kind of instinctive 
desire to acquire such knowledge from sheer 
curiosity, but found it very difficult, as those 
who were in possession of it generally had 
some sinister end for withholding it, and were 
well aware that I sought to acquire it for 
no practical purpose; and thus my stock is 
Ment poor, compared with what it might have 
en. . oo 


Speaking of the now recovered Night- 
mare Incantation (“Arthur Knight, he 
rade a’ night,’”’) which in Shetland folk- 
speech is known as the spell against the 
Mahara or Mara, the same correspondent 
continues : — 


I can never forget the evening when “ Ingo, 
Geord’s dochter,” a servant in my father’s 
house, with whom I was a special favorite, 
took me aside and said: ‘Come, an’ Ill tell 
dee for ta tell awa’ da Mahara!” We went, 
and she told me. I was then between twelve 
and thirteen years of age; and the words soon 
fixed themselves on my memory, and, ‘what 

ave me more pleasure, the bold picture on my 
imagination. It was, I think, the first poetical 
idea that fixed itself on my mind. I ques- 
tioned her how the knight rode his steed, and 
she said: “‘ His horse’s feet never touched da 
grund.” My young fancy soon endowed “ Er- 
ter” (Arthur) with supernatural powers, and 
I could fancy I saw him rushing through the 
darkness, the mane and tail of his steed stream- 
ing in the wind, and his open sword gleaming 
in the light of his candle, , .. When I had 
grown up, and had begun to gather a little in- 
formation, the spell of his image was broken. 
I learned a little of the history of chivalry, and 
had read some of the legends of the Knights 
of the Round Table. I at once became satis- 
fied my hero had sprung from one of these 
fictions, and I thought little of it, till I read 
your article. 


The same letter from which the above 
is quoted, gives a curious malediction 
charm, gathered from “an old cross- 
grained virago who was generally regarded 
as a witch.” Its meaning I have not been 
able as yet to decipher. Here my corre- 
spondent remarks : — 


The transition of our speech from the Norse 
to what it is, no doubt led to the loss of much 
of the folklore, as few would either have been 
able or willing to translate these relics, unless 
in such cases as they might have been utilized 
for superstitious purposes, or used as a stock 
on which to graft new religious ideas, such as 
we see in the Unst Lay, Another cause lies 





in the aversion of those who regarded them as 
heathenish, to have aught to do with them, 
My own mother, who, on the paternal side, 
had descended from a pure Scandinavian 
stock, was doubtless imbued with that idea. I 
remember, when very young, asking her how 
the days of the week got their names, and she 
gave me a pretty correct account of it, stating 
that three of them at least were named after 
heathen deities that our forefathers worshipped 
— namely, Woden, Thor, and Freyja ; the lat- 
ter of whom, she said, was a goddess.* I, in 
my youthful ignorance, laughed at the idea of 
a female god, having always been taught that 
God was a spirit with whom we could never. 
associate the idea of sex, and wondered how 
our forefathers could believe such nonsense. 
She replied: “ Yae, my dear, baith doo an’ I 
might ’a believed gritter nonsense bit for da 
Wird o’ Revelation, an’ we sood be tankfoo’ 
*it da darkness is past, an’ da true light noo 
shines.” Under such teaching I grew up; and 
I have no doubt she could have told us many 
other things relating to the subject, but she 
did not see that the mythology of our fore- 
fathers might have been retained by her chil- 
dren without making them less Christian. 


In seeking to recover now what can be 
recovered, difficulties are to be encoun- 
tered little dreamt of by those who do not 
know the kind of religious fervor with 
which the holders of those ancient oral 
traditions try to shelter them against what 
they regard as the intrusion of the merely. 
curious, or, may be, the mockers and dis- 
believers. This secretiveness is often a 
bar against direct inquiry. In order to 
circumvent the jealously guarded posi- 
tions, strategy has to be used, so as to 
disarm suspicion and to win the merited 
confidence. From what my correspon- 
dent writes, it seems that the mere bruit- 
ing about of the fact of an essay on 
Shetland tales having already been pub- 
lished was enough to set some of the 
sentinels of the eerie Folklore Castle on 
the alert. Ladies being more successful 
agents in extracting hidden knowledge, 


* In reality, all the days of the week have their 
names from Teutonic gods. Sunday and Monday refer 
to the worship of the sun and the moon, which, accord- 
ing to Czsarand Tacitus (Ann. xiii. 55). were adored 
by the Germans, as if these heavenly Soltee were per- 
sons. When the German chieftain Boiocal pleaded the 
cause of himself and his Ansibarian tribe before the 
Roman legate Avitus, he invoked the sun and the 
other stars like individual deities (see Grote’s History 
of Greece, i. 336). Tuesday has its name from the 
Teutonic war-god Tiu, Tyr, or Ziu; hence *‘Zistig’’ 
(Tuesday) in the Alemannic dialect. In Bavarian folk- 
speech, Tuesday is called Ertag, or Erchtag, from a 
tribal war-god whose name is formed from the same 
root as that of the Greek Ares. Even Saturday is, in 
all probability, not a corruption of dies Saturni, but 
has its name from Saetere, an alias of the fire-g 
Loki, who, though an evil-doer, had often been_ the 
confidential ¢ llor of the godd **in the morn- 
ing of Time,’’ and who had even drank blood-brother+ 
hood with Odin. x 
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one of them was told off to put leading 
questions about certain spells ; but an old 
woman to whom such questions were ad- 
dressed, answered: “Giide triith! gin I 
wid tell you onything, ye wid shiine hae 
it in print, an’ dan da gude o’ it ta me wid 
be diine !” 

Her idea, my informant adds, evidently 
was that when such charms and incanta- 
tions became common property, their 
virtue would be gone; popular faith in 
them would be destroyed by the publicity 

iven to them, and by the discussion aris- 
ing therefrom; hence concealment alone 
could save a spell-sayer’s or sibyl’s craft. 
This reticent character of a great many 
persons who still possess the old unwrit- 
ten poetical literature of the ‘people, must 
be kept in mind by those who would gain 
access to it at a time when the lapse of a 
ane more years may entail an irreparable 
oss. 


II. 


Boru in its tales and in its terminology, 
Shetland folklore has evidently preserved 
some striking relics which go far to sup- 
plement hitherto missing links of the 
Teutonic creed. Mythic water-horses and 
water-bulls, or cows, are to be found in 
the religious systems of many nations of 
old. Ay, they still haunt the imagination 
of living men in the shape of Scotch 
water-kelpies, or of dapple-grey stallions 
and brown steers that rise from some 
mysterious German lake, such as the nix- 
haunted Mummel-See of the Black For- 
est. But nowhere in this country have I 
yet met with, after much personal inquiry 
among English and Scotch friends, the 
highly significant name of a Shetlandic 
water-horse, which deserves being res- 
cued from oblivion. It is called the 
NUGGLE, 

It was in a somewhat casual way I, at 
first, heard of this remarkable name. I 
was told that there is, in the superstitious 
beliefs of the northernmost island group 
which historically bears so strong a Norse 
character, “an ideal existence, called the 
Nuggle, which is always regarded as a 
horse — never as a mare; the distinction 
being, however, that his tail is said to re- 
semble a wheel.” This Nuggle is “ be- 
lieved to be possessed of semi-aquatic 
properties, and used to play his pranks 
on water-mills while in the act of grinding 
the corn.” My first informant, Mr. Rob- 
ert Sinclair, to whom, as well as to his 
son, I am greatly indebted for excellent 
communications, added: “ When young, 
1 saw the ruins of a water-mill which tra- 
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dition said had been deserted because of 
the Nuggle.” 

Both the suggestive name and the qual- 
ities of this mythic horse deeply aroused 
my interest, for they seemed to fit in won- 
derfully with the elaborate system of the 
Germanic water-cult —a form of worship 
which may have preceded, or for some 
time gone side by side, with the Asa re- 
ligion, and which was only fused into the 
latter after a hostile struggle dimly re- 
corded in the Edda. I, therefore, con- 
tinued inquiries about the connections of 
this gruesome phantom figure of the 
waves. In reply to various questions — 
especially as to whether its name was 
connected with any Shetlandic word re- 
ferring to water —I received the follow- 
ing: — 

With regard to the legendary attributes of 
the Nuggle, he was believed to be more de- 
ceitful than courageous; and his sole bent 
seemed to be to play mischievous pranks on 
the human race, I am not aware of any Shet- 
land word that connects the name with water, 
but the tradition is that the Nuggle was never 
found at any distance from the water; gen- 
erally frequenting a footpath near a loch ora 
burn on which water-mills were built. The 
object the Nuggle had in frequenting foot- 
paths near a loch, was to offer his services to 
any unsuspecting wayfarer who might feel dis- 
posed to take advantage of them, in order to 
facilitate his progress, if likely to be benighted. 
In form he was exactly like a pony, with the 
exception of his tail, which was said to re- 
semble the rim of a wheel, but which he cun- 
ningly kept concealed between his hind legs, 
when he meant to victimize any pedestrian; 
and woe be to the man who bestrode him with- 
out examining that appendage! It was not 
stated whether he used his tail as a means of 
locomotion or not; but no sooner had he felt 
the weight of his victim, than with lightning 
speed he flew into the water, and the equestrian 
found himself submerged beyond his depth, 
and if he ever gained the shore, it was no fault 
of the Nuggle. He did not, however, attempt 
attack; but it is said when the rider got his 
head above water, he saw him disappear in 
cloudy vapor or blue flame. 


Mr. Robert Sinclair further wrote: — 


This was one of his pranks ; the other one 
was alleged to be played on people grinding 
corn at the water-mill. All of a sudden the 
mill would stand still, while the water was 
running on the wheel, or “tirl,” in full power. 
This was very unpleasant to an individual who 
was alone in the mill in the night — perhaps a 
mile from the nearest habitation. The cure 
for this was to throw a firebrand down the 
“lighting-hole” in the “looder.”* It ape 


* Only a knowledge of the construction of the Shet- 
could make this fully intelligible. Be it 


land mi 
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pears the miscreant can’t stand fire, for no 
sooner is the cure applied than he lets go his 
hold of the “tirl,” and the machinery is again 
in motion. Numerous instances are recorded, 
illustrating both these phases of his propen- 
sity to work mischief. 


In answer to further inquiries I learnt 
from Mr. Arthur Laurenson, of Lerwick, 
whose critical discernment in matters of 
Germanic mythology has been admirably 
proved before, that he was fortunate 
enough, after some research, to meet with 
a man quite recently who had seen the 
“ Nuggle.” Mr. Laurenson says: — 


The man isa very worthy, “ decent ” man (as 
they call a sensible, well-behaved person here), 
and well known to me from childhood. But I 
certainly never would have supposed that he 
believed in the “ Njuggle,” had we not acci- 
dentally come on the subject. He told me 
that, when a young man, one night his sister 
and he were coming down by a “burn,” each 
carrying a lighted brand to show them their 
way, a very common mode of lighting up the 
path in the Shetland country districts in win- 
ter. The night was very dark. Some sparks 
from their brands blew into the water, and 
that moment “a creature like a Shetland 
horse” rose in the middle of the burn, rushed 
down stream, straight out the mouth of the 
burn, and away into the sea, They were then 
near the sea; and they saw it vanish therein. 
Then they knew it was the Njuggle, be- 
cause, when fire touches the water, he rushes 
off. My informant had a friend who one night 
was grinding in his mill. Suddenly the mill 
stopped. He suspected it was the Nijuggle, 
and slipped a lighted brand down the shaft- 
hole of the mill. When it touched the water, 
the wheel went round again, as before, the 
Njuggle having let it go. He is of a grey 
color. So far I learnt Bat this semi-aquatic 
beast. 


Now, if it should appear strange that, 
even in our comparatively enlightened 
days, an otherwise worthy, “decent,” and 
well-behaved man should, in company 
with his sister, have seen the Nuggle, we 
must not forget that an imagination 
trained in the superstitious beliefs preva- 
lent during many thousands of years is 
easily roused to wondrous conceptions, 
especially at night, in the flickering light 
of a torch borne over a rocky path in 
sight of the ever-changeful and sometimes 
phosphorescent sea. Myth-makers may 
sometimes be persons of a deceitful char- 
acter; but the vast majority of them are 
simply the victims of their own creed, 


enough to say that it is a hole of such a kind that any- 
thing dropped through must fall into the water-way, as 
it a the vertical wheel, or ‘‘tirl,’”? by which the 
mill is driven ; which space, on such occasions, is sup- 
posed to be occupied by the cunning Nuggle. 





credulity, or morbid hallucination. Luther 
once passed through a stage of strong 
free-thinking; yet at another time he 
actually threw the inkstand at the head of 
the devil, and never doubted that he had 
“seen him.” It is not the purpose ‘of 
this article to enter into the psychological 
explanation of those pretended spuke vis- 
ions; nor need the existence, in the sea, 


of beings like the big walrus, the manatee, , 


or sea-cow, and other sirenoids, or of the 
minute but beautifully-shaped little sea- 
horse, be dwelt upon, whose figures may 
have been interwoven with mythological 
ideas. Be it enough to say that when we 
find a clergyman in modern times justify- 
ing his disbelief in the existence of water- 
cows in a particular Scotch lake, not by 
the non-existence of such monsters, but 
from the want of sufficient room for them 
in the small loch of Pitlundy,* a simple 
Shetlander may well be camaleioed if his 
folklore-nurtured fancy plays him a trick 
at night. 

In.answer to still continued inquiries I 
received from Mr. George Sinclair, who 
had formerly furnished me with the text 
of the long-lost “ Arthur Knight” spell- 
song, the following communication, dated 
Dunedin, New Zealand, where he at pres- 
ent resides : — 


The Water Nuggle—also called in some 
parts of Shetland the SHOEPULTIE — resembies 
the Scotch Water Kelpie strongly in almost 
every particular, save the tail. He was like 
an ordinary Shetland pony in all but the tail, 
which was like a large wheel, which he knew 
how to conceal between his hind-legs, as also 
how to use on certain occasions as a propeller. 
His habits were peculiar : always living near a 
loch, or burn, or in the immediate vicinity of 
water-mills; sometimes annoying the women, 
or any one who might be milling, by holding 
the “tirl” and so stopping the grinding. ‘There 
was, however, a very ready remedy for this 
trick ; a firebrand thrown down by the side of 
the lightening-tree (the upright) was enough 
for him; he would then let go his hold, and 
the tirl would revolve as before. Like the 
Kelpie, he was never spiteful ; that is, he would 
never resent an injury done him. Another, 
and more dangerous trick of his was, at twi- 
light, to place himself close toa path near a 
loch, in an inviting position to allure any un- 
fortunate passer-by on to his neck; and the 
very moment any fool took the advantage, he 
would find the advantage all on the other side 
— discover himself in the middle of the loch — 
and would see the track of the accommodating 
animal in a broad streak of blue fire across the 
water. There is not a single instance, so far 
as my knowledge goes, of any one losing their 


* See Lieut.-Col. Forbes Leslie’s Early Races of 
Scotland, vol. i., p. 146. 
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life in this way. His tricks were always sea- 


soned with mercy. 

It need scarcely be remarked that any 
seeming discrepancy between the char- 
acter given in various localities to a 
mythic form, easily explains itself from 
the often ambiguous, dualistic, allotropic 
nature of the element which that form 
represents ; or the cause of the contradic- 
tory accounts may be found in a deteriora- 
tion of the myth. Water, like fire, is both 
beneficial and destructive. Water and 
fire are combined in the same thunder- 
cloud. The watery vapor that rises from 
below, becomes charged with electricity, 
and once more descends as lightning and 
rain. Most myths contain, under symbol- 
ical images, a trace of this apparent con- 
tradiction in the phenomena of nature. 
Thus, we may at one place hear that a 
water-sprite, or water-horse, malignantly 
tries to drown his rider; at another, that 
his tricks are “always seasoned with 
mercy.” Ata third atoms, he may, Pro- 
teus-like, be alternately represented as a 
friend.or a foe, 


III. 


A WorRD has now to be said about the 
pronounciation of the name of the Nuggle, 
as it sheds light upon his connection with 
other semi-divine and divine creatures, 
phantom or fairy figures, of the Germanic 
water-cult. According to Mr. Lauren- 
son, the word is generally pronounced 
“ Njuggle,” or “ Nyuggle.” This ” i 
after an initial consonant, he says, is fre- 
quent in Shetlandic. The “u” sound is 
pronounced short, and rather like “ #,” 
or perhaps in some mouths like “3d,” 
(Njéggle). I may say here, in passing, 
that the insertion of this “y” or “j” 
sound, in northern speech, evidently ex- 

lains the slight difference between the 
initial syllable in the names of the Norse 
sea-god Njédr or Nidrd, and of the Ger- 
man goddess Nerthus (formerly misread 
“ Hertha”), whom Tacitus mentions, and 
who at one time must have been Nidérd’s 
wife. 

If we leave out the peculiar insertion of 
the “y” or “j” sound in Njéggle—a 
sound which in pronunciation, | learn, 
is somewhat quickly slurred over — we 
would get the name of the Shetlandic sea- 
horse, in a German form, somewhat like 
Niickel or Néckel. Now we really find, 


in German folklore, both a NICKEL and 
a NOCKEL as a water-spirit ; and here and 
‘ there he still appears in Germany, too, 
in the guise of a horse. 

The worship of goblins and gods often 
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arose from a previous worship of beasts 
who, when they had at last become re- 
fined into the figure of a humanized deity, 
still remained with that deity as syailiel 
cal attributes. The cow-headed Isis; the 
cow-shaped Athyr (the Egyptian Venus); 
the dog-headed Anubis; the lion-headed 
Neith (the Egyptian Minerva); the origi- 
nally owl-faced Athéné, and the ox-eyed 
or rather cow-visaged Héré—both of 
which forms have been proved by Dr. 
Schliemann’s splendid and unrivalled ex- 
cavations *—are readily occurring in- 
stances. I think there are traces of ancient 
animal worship in Germanic mythology, 
from which similar references may be 
drawn in regard to Odin (horse), Thor 
(he-goat and bear), and Freia (cow ; swan, 
or duck ; cat, etc.) No wonder that the 
Shetlandic Njéggle should, on German 
soil, recur both as a horse-shaped Niglo, 
and as a humanized Brother Néckel. 

On St. Nicholas Day, Dr. Quitzmann 
relates, the millers in upper Austria still 
throw food and worn-out garments into 
the flood, in order to pacify the water- 
spirit for the next year; and this spirit 
sometimes rises in the shape of a horse. 
In reply to a public appeal I latterly made 
in the Senues press as to whether simi- 
lar tales were still current in our country, 
I received the following from Vienna : t — 


In autumn, 1872, I met on the esplanade at 
Ischl my former professor, the then instructor 
of his Royal and Imperial Highness, the Crown 
Prince, Professor Greistorfer, who, I regret to 
say, died two years ago. Going along the 
Traun River, we spoke of water-sprites ; and 
Professor Greistorfer, a profound connoisseur 
of all that refers to Styria and the Styrian dia- 
lect, told me, among other things, the follow- 
ing: “ The nixes that dwell in the waves, are, 
in the Styrian tales, of surpassingly beautiful 
shape, and the very model of charmful attrac- 
tiveness. Often it happens that a youth in- 
spires them with love, and then they change 
themselves into water-horses, in order to carry 
him on their back into their crystal realm. 
When they have assumed horse-form, they are 
called Wasser-Nickeln (Water-Nickels), They 
take the life of the youth they have carried 
away.” 

Herc it is the female nixes that assume 
horse (or mare) form. Poetically, the 
same idea has been worked out, under 
the guise of a male ruler of the waters, 
by Mr. M. G. Lewis (author of “ Tales of 
Wonder,” 1801): — 


* Compare his ‘‘ Mycenz”’ and “ Ilios,’’ in which 
latter work there are unanswerable and unanswered 
proofs of his former surmises. 

+ Letter of Mr. Edward Mayer, of the Austrian 
** Credit-Anstalt fiir Handel und Gewerbe.” 
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“ Ascend this steed with me, my dear! 
We needs must cross the streamlet here. 
Ride boldly in! The billows sleep,” 
Thus spoke the Water-King. The maid 
Her traitor bridegroom’s wish obey’d, 
And soon she saw the courser lave 
Delighted in his parent wave. 


In recent communications I have re- 
ceived from Miss M. Sunder, in Ibben- 
biiren (Westphalia), it is stated that a 
white horse still haunts the neighborhood 
of the water near some Hanoverian towns. 
The white horse is an ancient Saxon sym- 
bol. As a sacred animal used for pur- 
poses of prophecy, we find the snow-white 
horse already among the Germans of Tac- 
itus. Again, the white horse appears 
as a proper gift to chieftains among the 
Thrakians visited by Xenophon, whom I 
hold to have been kindred to the Teutons. 
In Westphalia, according to Miss Sunder, 
a spectral horse is spoken of as “a foal 
of a color; or, as others will have 
it, glowing like fire.” This foal, too, 
haunts the neighborhood of mountain 
streamlets and water-mills. Near Ibben- 
biiren, a region where three brooks meet, 
is the home of the Biek-Isel tale; in 
which we see the water-horse converted 
into an ass of the brook. A further cor- 
ruption of the myth makes the Biek-Isel 
* fall first as a wet bag from the tower of 
the evangelical church; on touching the 
ground, the bag changes into an ass, and 
then the latter runs down, and afterwards 
up, the brook!” This ghostly donkey, 
also, is of light color, and has glowing 
eyes. Forty years ago, children still 
frightened each other with the cry: “ Dor 
kiimp de Bik-Isel an!” (There comes 
the ass of the brook !) 


IV. 


IT is clear, from the foregoing, that the 
water-stallion of this country’s outermost 
Thule is the same as the Icelandic and 
Scandinavian Nyk, or Nok, or Nokken — 
a water-spirit in horse-form, who appears 
in all Teutonic lands. He properly be- 
longs to the pellucid stables of Nikar, a 
Germanic sea-god into whose shape All- 
Father has thrown himself — perhaps 
after the Vana cult had been replaced 
by the Asa system. Poseidon was called 
the Zeus of the sea. Odin was a ruler of 
the deep through one of his incarnations, 
as we see from Eddic registers of his nu- 
merous aliases.* Evidently in his quality 


* In the “ Lay of Grimnir”’ forty-two names of Odin 
are given. In the Prose Edda, Gy!fi’s Incantation first 
gives twelve names of his, as many as the year has 
months. Afterwards more than fifty names are men- 





as a chief water deity, he bore the name 
of Nikarr, and Nikuz, or Hnikar and 
Hnikudr, — variations which mark differ- 
ent Norse dialects. To the Icelandic 
Nikarr corresponds an Anglo-Saxon Ni- 
cor; to Nikuz, an Old High German 
water-spirit Nichus. 

The character of Odin-Nikar as a Teu- 
tonic Neptune is provable in various ways. 
In the sagas he often appears as a ferry- 
man. To ships he gives favorable ied 
hence one of his appellations, Oska- 
byrr, which has its counterpart in an 
expression long lingering in medizval 
German — namely, Wunschwint. Oski 
(Wunsch) was one of Odin-Wodan’s sur- 
names. When Simrock, whose views are 
otherwise so carefully supported, points 
out that, in the second lay of Sigurd the 
Dragon-killer, Nikar, or Hnikar, seems 
to mean a god of battle, rather than a 
water deity related to Nichus and the 
nixes, he apparently forgets that the 
whole_context of that song refers to 
waterfall, river (the Rhine), and sea. A 
battle near the cape or shore, which is 
mentioned in the lay, would easily “ glad- 
den Hugin,” one of Odin’s ravens. So 
also is the alliterative allusion to Odin as 
Herteitr and Hnikar, in Grimnir’s lay, 
to which Simrock further refers, by no 
means contradictory, as he seems to 
think; for the water-god would, with a 
Germanic viking race, certainly not lose 
his quality as a martial leader of hosts. 

In the Edda (Odin’s Rune-Song), the 
great god says of himself: — ; 


For the ninth I know: if I stand in need 
My bark on the water to save, 

I can the wind on the waves allay, 

And still the sea. 


No wonder that old writers, when men- 
tioning the idols of the Northmen, said 
the latter worshipped, in the place of God- 
Father, Neptune; and in the place of 
Jesus Christ, Jupiter. Neptune stands 
here for Odin-Nikar; Jupiter (¢onans), for 
Thor. These were, indeed, two of the 
three chief gods in a great Scandinavian 
temple. 

In folklore, the figure of Odin-Nikor, 
or Wodan-Nichus, has been diffused into 
a host of water-sprites, male and female, 
whose names — Necks and Nixes, that is 
Nickses; or Neckers, Nickers, Néckens, 
Nickels, and Néckels —all point to the 


tioned; and Gylfi, the Inquirer, who learns them with 
astonishment in the Heavenly Hall of Asgard, is told 
that most of those names arose from the difference of 
tongues, others from the many journeys and wonderful 
undertakings of Odin, which are recorded in old sagas. 
(Gylfaginning: 20.) 
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same root from which the name of Nikar, 
as well as that of the mystic water-horse, 
Nuggle, is derived. From the same root, 
the German river Neckar is in all like- 
lihood named. In English demonology, 
when the Christian creed came in, the 
once powerful Nikor* was pushed into 
the dark background as “ Old Nick.” In 
the legendary lore of the Roman Church, 
he was replaced by St. Nicholas. These 
are facts which admit of no doubt. In 
German Christian mummeries, Wodan, 
Thor, or Thunar, and Freia, still appear 
under a travesty which yet leaves them 
recognizable; and there we see Wodan- 
Nichus stalking forth under the name of 
Pelz-Nickel —a terrifying figure I well 
remember from childhood, as well as the 
white-robed good fay, called Christ-Kind- 
chen. (Christ-Child), who replaced the 
German goddess of love, a dispenser of 
good things. 

In Bavaria, the tradition of Wodan- 
Nichus is continued by a mythic figure 
called Niglo, or Nikla, whom I have be- 
fore mentioned. The throwing in of food 
and raiment into the stream, on St. Nich- 
olas Day, is beyond question an old sacri- 
ficial custom for the propitiation of the 
water-god. 

Even as Odin rode on a grey or a white 
horse, so the Roman Catholic saint, in 
the German Church legend, rides on a 
similar steed. At the Binger Loch, on 
the Rhine, as well as at many another 
place, his image stands, or stood, as that 
of a patron of skippers. St. Nicholas, 
when making a voyage to the Holy Land, 
is said to have caused by his prayers a 
tempest to be stilled. On another occa- 
sion, he personally appeared to some 
sailors who had appealed to his aid, and 
saved them from shipwreck. The substi- 
tution of St. Nicholas for Nikor, who, as 
above shown, was in the habit of stilling 
tempests on the sea, and saving ships 
from being swamped, is thus early ac- 
counted for. 


* Nyk, a word common to all Teutonic languages; 
A. S. nicor ; Engl. nick ; German, nix ; Dan. ndk and 
misse; modern Norse, nyk; Swed. nadcken=a sea- 
oblin. One is tempted to suggest that the Latin 
eptunus ( = g) may be related to this Teutonic word. 
ee e ‘*nick,’’ a fabulous water-goblin, mostly ap- 

aring in the shape of a grey water-horse, emerging 
‘om lakes, to be recognized by its inverted hoofs. . . 

The Nykr is the Proteus of the northern tales, and 
takes many shapes; whence the grammatical term 
nykrat, a kind of change in a figure of speech (ka- 
kemphaton). In modern Norse tales a water-goblin is 
called nykk or ndk (ndkken). See *‘ Icelandic-English 
Dictionary,’ by Richard Cleasby; enlarged and com- 

leted by Gudbrand Vigfusson. For my own part, I 

lieve the *‘n,” “ne,” or “‘ ni,’? which occurs in the 
names of water deities and spirits, and of lakes, among 
many nations, to be the root of a word meaning water. 








In these matters, the Roman Church 

—— ona system. There is a letter 
y Pope Gregory the Great, addressed 

to the Abbot Mellitus, and referring to 
the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, in 
which very remarkable rules are laid 
down for the conversion of the heathen 
Germans. It is recommended in that 
letter not to destroy the temples of the 
pagans, but to sprinkle them with holy 
water, so that the people should be ac- 
customed, at the places consecrated by 
long habit, to the worship of the true 
God. The sacrificial repasts, made of 
bull’s meat in honor of the gods, were 
to be changed into ened meals in 
honor of the holy martyrs. On the festive 
- of the saints, the people might, as of 
old, encamp round the churches which 
had once been heathen temples, in tents 
made of branches; slaughtering beasts in 
the traditional fashion and eating their 
flesh, but invoking God instead of the 
demons. So far the letter of the pope. 
To this day there are German festivals 
which have thus been preserved since the 
days when the Wodan religion flourished 
among us. 

Bishop Daniel of Winchester strong] 
impressed upon Bonifacius, or Winifred, 
the “ Apostle of the Germans,” the neces- 
sity of proceeding cautiously in the strug- 
gle against heathendom. LBonifacius was 
told not to contradict at once the geneal- 
ogies of the German divine circle, but 
rather to try proving from them that those 
gods, being created by sexual intercourse, 
must have been men. However, Boni- 
facius set this counsel at nought; he 
would have nothing to do with any con- 
sideration for the “hellish powers” of 
the German religion. Acting upon this 
notion, he felled the sacred oak of the 
god of thunder in Hesse, and every- 
where overthrew images by force, but was 
at last killed by the indignant worship- 
pers of Wodan in west Friesland. 


Vv. 


SLIGHTLY as the tales above given about 
the Shetlandic water-horse’s doings only 
vary, | have put them side by side, in 
order the better to bring out the partly 
deceitful and impish, partly good-na- 
turedly playful character of the Nuggle. 
The same character attaches to most 
water-sprites. The variableness of the 
liquid element, its dangerously unstable 
and even treacherous nature, combined 
with its useful and wholesome qualities, 
led to these various views about the 
mythic water-beings. A similar double 











character attaches, from like reasons, to 
not a few of the fire-gods — even, in some 
measure, to Loki. 

It may seem strange that, though fire 
is the cure for the wiles of the Nuggle, 
he himself should vanish “in a broad 
streak of blue fire.” In the creed of the 
Teutons, of the Greeks, of the Iranians, 
of the Vedic Indians, water-gods are, 
however, frequently at the same time 
fire-gods, or procreators of fire. In a 
natural sense this is easily understood: 
water and fire dwelling together in the 
Cloud Sea, which is pregnant with the 
forked ray. In the fabling fancy of a 
primitive people the phenomena of the 
earth are readily transferred and transfig- 
ured into the sky above; and that which 
occurs in the vast water-house of the 
heavens, is equally applied to sea and 
lake, to river and bourne. 

Proteus changes from water to fire.* 
Athéné Tritogeneia, who unites water and 
fire in herself, was the daughter of Triton, 
or of Poseidon and the nymph Tritonis. 
Polyphemus, the Kyklops and volcanic 
worker, was Poseidon’s offspring. Thetis, 
the sea-goddess, the daughter of Nereus, 
at night purifies her son Achilleus in di- 
vine fire. Aphrodite, the foam-born, is 
wedded to Hephaistos. Phthah, the Egyp- 
tian Vulcan, carries in his hand the lotos- 
flower, which is connected in India and in 
Greece with an Aphroditean water-cult. 
Among the Persians and the Indians, 
Ahura Mazda and Varuna, who symbolize, 
or are identical with, the heavenly Cloud 
Sea, were fathers of gods of fire, thun- 
der and lightning. The bow of Indra, 
who thrones in the welkin, is kept by the 
sea-gods. From that bow, terrible fire- 
darts are shot. Indra, the thousand-eyed 
lord of the atmosphere, who sends forth 
lightning and thunderbolts, is himself 
called the Water-born and the Son of the 
Waters. Varuna, the All-Surrounder and 
Supreme Ruler —whose counterpart in 
name, as well as in many of his quali- 
ties, is the Greek Ouranos —in later 
times became a god of the seas and the 
rivers. He had a fish for his symbol. 
Perhaps we have a clue here of the mean- 
ing of the myth about Apollo, the sun- 
god, jumping into the sea in the form of 
a colossal dolphin, and of the Teutonic 
tale about the fire-god Loki escaping from 
the clutches of the dwellers in Asgard by 
throwing himself into a waterfall in the 
shape of a salmon. 

Loki’s name signifies the “ flame ” (Ger. 


* Odyssey, iv. 418. 
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Lohe). Nevertheless, he is the father 
both of the wolf Fenrir (the roarer from 
the deep), who is also called Wanar- 
gandr, that is, water-wolf, and of the 
midgard snake, which represents , the 
world-encircling sea. From Fenrir’s eyes 
and nose, fire glows; yet Fenrir, as the 
name proves, must originally have been a 
mythic being of the stormy waves. He 
is a water-wolf; but in old poems his 
name is also used as a synonym for fire. 
His progenitor, Loki, is said to have once 
lain, in monster shape, in the grove of 
hot springs. Albeit a fire-god, Loki is 
the “confidant of the whale.” Under 
another name he is known as Loptr, that 
is, the Aérial, who dwells aloft; and this 
aérial character connects him with the 
waters of heaven, Freyja and Freyr, the 
offspring of a sea-god, are, in one of their 
aspects, typical solar deities. Their 
father, Niérd, who has a dwelling in As- 
gard, was said to be able to still both 
water and fire. Wate, the German water- 
giant, was the father of Wieland, or Way- 
land the Smith, a German Vulcan. 

This permutable character of divine and 
semi-divine figures shows that the myth- 
poets or philosophical symbolists of prim- 
itive races already understood, or at least 
had a good glimpse of, the connection be- 
tween apparently contradictory cosmical 
phenomena above and below. 

The combination of water and fire in 
the phosphorescence of the sea is another 
fact which must have struck the fancy of 
myth-making races. Of late, this bril- 
liancy of the brine has been explained as 
arising, in an agitated sea, from a process 
of part-combustion in minute, jelly-like 
animalcule. With early nations the 
golden fire-glow of the vasty deep may 
easily have led to the notion of its being 
the reflex of a submarine divine dwellin 
in which golden treasures are hoarded, 
Hence Poseidon and Amphitrite dwell in 
a luminous, glistening palace of gold. At 
Aigai the Greek sea-god had even golden 
horses ; he carried a golden whip; and he 
was clad in gold. It has been inferred 
therefrom that Poseidon, in ancient times, 
was identical with a sun-god similar to the 
Vedic Savitri.* 

Again, Aegir, or Oegir, a Teutonic sea- 
god, dwells ina palace in which a light is 
shed as from shining gold. He has two 
servants, whose names signify the Captor 
of Fire and the Kindler of Flames. In 
name and qualities, Aegir corresponds to 


* Kuhn, Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprache 
Sorschung, i. 456. 
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Okeanos, unless those are right who de- 
rive Aegir’s name from the same root as 
Ahi, or Agni (égnis), the Vedic god with 
the red horses, who represents the sun, 
lightning, and fire. In a Vedic hymn, 
where the waters are praised as the all- 
healing element and as the very sources 
of immortality, Agni, the All-Blessing, is 
said to be contained in the waters. So 
also, in the Anglo-Saxon epic, the sea 
hall of the Grendel monster whose 
mother is a mer-lady, glistens with a 
fiery glimmer; “in the flood there are 
flames.” * Fiery dragons, or worms, in 
many Teutonic tales, infest fens and 
lakes; such dragons also haunt many a 
Scotch loch. The Germanic name of 
these flaming monsters — Lindwurm — 
points to the water. Will-o’-the-wisps and 
fire-dragons are the natural produce of 
marshy fens. 

Thus the commutable properties of na- 
ture’s chemical elements are embodied in 
a mass of fanciful forms, of which the ex- 
amples might be largely multiplied. 

In mythology, ideas seemingly the most 
divergent are locked together as in a mag- 
ic circle. To all appearance the wheel- 
shaped tail of the Shetland water-horse is 
itself a fire-symbol. The sun-wheel was 
the symbol of Freia, the daughter of a 
sea-god, who was a goddess of love 
as well as of the sun. To this day, at 
their solstice festivals, German peasant 
lads still set tarred wheels, wrapped in 
straw, on fire, when they roll them down 
the hills, singing songs in honor of their 
sweethearts. A solar, an Aphroditean, 
and a water cult are here, unwittingly to 
the performers, combined. The fiery 
spark and the liquid element typify the 
mysteries of life-giving creation. I 
should, therefore, not wonder if the wheel- 
tail of the Shetlandic water-horse had 
once been looked upon, in the esoteric 
symbolism of Norse mythology, as creat- 
ing, in svastika manner, the flames in 
which the Nuggle disappears in the sea. 

In this connection it ought to be re- 
membered that the theory of a “ wet be- 
ginning of things” —the theory of the 
origin of the world, of living beings, of 
races of men in especial, from water —is 
traceable in the Vedic, Assyrian, Hebrew, 
Greek, Germanic, and other cosmogonies. 
So far as animals and men are concerned, 
we might call it an early “ Ascidian the- 
ory,” tallying with a well-known modern 
doctrine of physical science — say Haeck- 


-_* * Beowulf” (“The Moor,’ 46; and “The Sea 
Hall,” 45). 
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el’s. Among the Greeks the procreation 
of semi-divine personages, or of human 
beings, is attributed to a stream, to a sea- 
steer, to a river-god. The stream, the 
steer, the god, form the upward scale of 
an elementary worship gradually rising to 
zoomorphism, and thence to anthropomor- 
phism. The forefather of the German 
kingly race of the Merowings was said 
to have been a water-spirit in bull-shape. 
He begot Merowech with a queen that 
was sleeping at the beach, or mere-shore. 
An older tale gives the name of the first 
king of the Franks, who was the son of 
that sea-steer, not as Merowech, but as 
Clojo, which is derived from /éjan (Ger- 
man dialect, /iiejen), to low. The golden 
bull’s head found in King Childerich’s 
grave is supposed to be a symbol of this 
origin of the Merowings. At the first 
dawn of German history, we find some- 
thing similar. When the Kimbrians and 
Teutons, who came from the shores of the 
German Ocean and the Baltic, invaded 
Italy, they carried a brazen bull with them 
as a sacred image.* 

Now, tales relating to the sea-bull are 
easily transferred to the sea-horse. The 
two forms are, in fact, convertible. Ina 
number of Nether-German tales we find 
a black bull, or steer, instead of a horse, 
haunting the paths and bridges near a 
water. One of the brooks in Mecklen- 
burg, where this occurred, bears the sig- 
nificant name of Jungfern Bek, or Vir- 
gins’ Bourn. In Shetland the horse- 
shaped Nuggle takes the place of the 
steer; and the story of the Nuggle “ an- 
noying women ” is, I imagine, only a late 
echo of this ancient myth of the procrea- 
tive faculty of water, which is figuratively 
embodied in the several quadrupeds in 
question. 


* See Plutarch’s *‘ Caius Marius.” 


From The Athenzum. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE BORROW. 


THOSE who have read the notices of 
George Borrow’s death which appeared 
last week in the daily papers will readily 
perceive that, good as some of them are, 
the writers were not personally acquainted 
with the man they describe. This is not 
to be wondered at, for he always sought 
retirement, and only as a rare exception 
mixed in society. 

Looking back on my own experience, 
which is comparatively recent, though he 
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was a friend of my family before he wrote 
“ Lavengro,” few men have ever made so 
deep an impression on me as George 
Borrow. His tall, broad figure, his stately 
bearing, his fine brown eyes, so bright 
yet soft, his thick white hair, his oval, 
eardless face, his loud rich voice and 
bold heroic air were such as to impress 
the most indifferent of lookers-on. Added 
to this there was something not easily for- 
gotten in the manner in which he would 
unexpectedly come to our gates, singing 
some gipsy song, and as suddenly depart. 
His conversation, too, was unlike that of 
any other man; whether he told a long 
story or og | commented on some ordi- 
nary topic, he was always quaint, often 
humorous. I was once much amused at 
hearing him say to my little brother, 
whom he called the Antelope: “Do you 
know how to fight a man bigger than your- 
self? Accept his challenge, and tell him 
to take off his coat, and while he is doing 
it knock him down and then run for your 
life!” His individuality was so strong 
and is so fully manifested in his works, 
that this alone would establish his claim 
to being remembered, as men become 
more and more alike through the in- 
fluences of civilization. George Borrow, 
whimsical and eccentric as he appeared, 
was always honest, and presented a stern 
front to humbug and cant, but what he 
admired most of all things was pluck. 
He was a choice companion on a walk, 
whether across country or in the slums of 
Houndsditch. His enthusiasm for nature 
was peculiar; he could draw more poetry 
from a wide-spreading marsh with its 
straggling rushes than from the most 
beautiful scenery, and would stand and 
look at it with rapture. But more attrac- 
tive to him still was an old wayside inn. 
The Bald-Faced Stag in Roehampton 
Valley was one of his favorite resting- 
places. He would go in there, call for a pot 
of ale, and begin to dilate on Jerry Aber- 
shaw and his deeds performed in the 
neighborhood, and would expatiate on his 
hanging in irons on the gallows not far 
off. Meantime he would drink the beer 
and insist on your drinking it too, mak- 
ing faces at it the while and calling it 
“swipes.” Though he loved old Burton 
and ’37 port, he would drink whatever he 
came across upon the road, as if, out of 
perversity, to insist on his iron constitu- 
tion bearing whatever work he chose to 
impose upon it. As another example, one 
day in March we were walking through 
Richmond Park in a bitter easterly wind, 
and came to the Fen Ponds, which had 
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ice on them. Borrow stripped and jumped 
into the water, diving for a long distance 
and reappearing at a far-off spot. He 
was then seventy years of age. 

Men of real worth had no greater, ad- 
mirer than George Borrow, while men of 
pretension, who sought him for the oppor- 
tunity of displaying their own merits, 
found him impenetrable and often rude. 
He had a great facility of acquiring a 
sufficient knowledge of languages to make 
himself fully understood in the countries 
where they were spoken; but he never 
professed to be a linguist, and he heartily 
despised those who boasted of their ten 
or a dozen languages, as in the instance 
of the late Dr. D. Borrow was the son, as 
is well known, of a recruiting officer who 
reached the rank of captain, but it is 
doubtful whether his father commenced 
his military career with a commission. 

Borrow’s adventures abroad pretty well 
came to a conclusion with his marriage. 
Aftérthis the only excursion he made, so 
far as I know, was into Albania, through 
which country he rode on horseback alone, 
at a time when a native would take an- 
other’s life to rob him of a ducat. Bor- 
row was fortunate in his publishers; and 
among all the friends whom he attached 
to himself in life there were none whom 
he loved and respected so much as the 
elder Mr. Murray and his son, the present 
eminent publisher. He had many pleas- 
ant anecdotes to tell of the late Mr. Mur- 
ray. One of these I remember, in which 
he related how that gentleman would 
double his fist and exclaim, “I want to 
meet with good writers, but there are 
none to be had; I want a man who can 
write like Ecclesiastes !” 

The property on which Borrow lived at 
Oulton, which consists of a good farm and 
farmhouse, belonged to his wife’s family, 
a part interest in which fell to her; but 
the large sums of money that his early 
books produced him enabled him to pur- 
chase the remainder, and it was there that 
he wrote the greater number of his works. 
His home consisted of a pleasant cottage 
with a lawn sloping down to Lake Loth- 
ing, a fine sheet of water stretching to 
Lowestoft, three miles off, and was 
flanked by a pine wood with a paddock in 
the rear for his “ good horse, Sidi Habis- 
milk.” His mother lodged in the farm- 
house, which was near at hand; and so 
important is the maternal blood in its in- 
fluence that a word or two about her is 
not out of place. She was a lady of strik- 
ing figure and very graceful manners, 
perhaps more serious than vivacious, 
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though, if report be true, she was of 
French origin, and in early life an actress. 
But the subject of his family was one on 
which Borrow never touched. He would 
allude to Borrowdale as the country 
whence they came, and then would make 
mysterious allusions to his father’s pugil- 
istic triumphs. But this is certain, that 
he has not left a single relation behind 
him. 

When he was in St. Petersburg he oc- 
cupied himself with translating poetry 
from thirty languages and dialects, some 
specimens of which appeared there in a 
volume called “ Targum.” Of this I may 
speak on some other occasion, having a 
copy of this rare book, which, after he 
became famous, the Russian government 
was desirous of procuring for the Impe- 
rial Library, and sent an envoy to En- 
gland for the purpose. But the envoy 
was refused what he sought, and told that 
as the book was not worth notice when 
the author’s name was obscure and they 
had the opportunity of obtaining it them- 
selves, they should not have it now. Bor- 
row has left behind him a vast pile of 
similar translations, which his publishers 
did not encourage him to bring out, and 
his impression was that this was owing to 
Lockhart’s influence, who, wishing to 
monopolize the field of Spanish ballads, 
insinuated that Borrow was no poet. 

It was at Oulton that the author of 
“The Bible in Spain ” spent his happiest 
days. The ménage in his Suffolk home 
was conducted with great simplicity, but 
he always had for his friends a bottle or 
two of wine of rare vintage, and no man 
was more hearty than he over the glass. 
He passed his mornings in his summer- 
house, writing on small scraps of paper, 
and these he handed to his wife, who cop- 
ied them on foolscap. It was in this way 
and in this retreat that the MS. of * La- 
vengro,” as well as of “The Bible in 
Spain ” was prepared — the place of which 
he says, “ And I hastened to my summer- 
house by the side of the lake, and there I 
thought and wrote, and every day I re- 
paired to the same place and thought and 
wrote, until I had finished ‘ The Bible in 
Spain.’” 

In this out-door studio, hung behind 
the door, were a soldier’s coat anda sword 
which belonged to his father; these were 
household gods on which he would often 
gaze while composing. He read very 
little, and had few books except old ones 
in foreign tongues, and a Hebrew Bible 
which he studied through life. Part of 
his day he gave to exercise, taking very 





long walks or rides, making friends with 
odd people on the road. He used to say 
that the common folk talked Danish for 
some seventeen miles inland. Sir Mor- 
ton Peto was one of his neighbors; he 
was the owner of Somerleyton Hall, which 
he had bought of Lord Sydney Godophin 
Osborne (the S. G. O. of the Zimes). 
Peto had boasted that he had made more 
money by the gravel he had taken out of 
Borrow’s land, through which the railway 
passed, than he paid for the purchase. 
Borrow often met the great contractor in 
his walks, and on one of these occasions 
Sir Morton said to him, “ You never come 
and see me!” and Borrow, who had heard 
of his boast, greeted the invitation thus: 
“T call on you! Do you think I don’t 
read my Shakespeare? Do you think I 
don’t know all about those highwaymen 
Bardolph and Peto?” Borrow was a 
very nervous man, and, like many who are 
so, when he had anything strong to say he 
did so in a menacing voice. 

One of his delights was to show his 
friends the brasses in Oulton Church, one 
of which ‘bears an effigy of Sir John Fas- 
tolf, a redoubtable knight whom he held 
to be the much be-libelled original of Fal- 
staff in Shakespeare. Borrow always 
gave the gipsies leave to encamp on his 
land ; one of my family was staying with 
him when a party of these nomads was 
there. After dinner it was proposed to 
go out and see the gipsies. Borrow was 
received with great respect; after talking 
with these people for some time, he began 
to intone to them a song, written by him 
in Romany, which recounted all their 
tricks and evil deeds. The gipsies soon 
became excited; then they began to kick 
their property about, such as barrels and 
tin cans ; then the men began to fight and 
the women to part them; an uproar of 
shouts and recriminations set in, and the 
quarrel became so serious that it was 
thought prudent to quit the scene. Bor- 
row was very fond of walking over to Yar- 
mouth, where every one knew him, and 
would bathe there in the sea even in the 
severest weather. During the Lowes- 
toft season he often received distin- 
guished visitors. Among these were 
Baron Alderson and his daughter, the 
present Marchioness of Salisbury. At 
this time he was in his prime, and his 
reputation stood so high that every word 
which fell from his lips was repeated to 
others, while many ridiculous stories were 
circulated of his being of gipsy blood. 
He was extremely courteous when visiting 
the county families, though if he meta 
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“lion ” at any of their houses such a one 
might easily incur the risk of a rebuff. A 
distinguished novelist who was staying in 
one of the great houses met Borrow 
there, and, rubbing his hands, said to 
him, “ Have you read my in Punch 
this week ? ” and got for answer, “Punch / 
it’s a thing I never look at!” Ona sim- 
ilar occasion a lady who sat by him at 
dinner said, “Oh, Mr. Borrow, I have 
been reading your books;” and his an- 
swer was, “ Pray, what books, madam? 
Do you mean my account books ? I amat 
a loss to know where you could have got 
asight of them.” Anda celebrated author- 
ess to whom he was introduced said, “I 
am so pleased to meet you, Mr. Borrow. 
May I send you my ‘ Lives’?” and he 
moked, “ For God’s sake don’t, madam ; 
1 shouldn’t know where to put them or 
what to do with them.” These unsocial 
replies indicate the proud man which he 
was. The fact is he would only talk of 
his works to intimate friends, and when 
he went into company it was as a gentle- 
man, not because he was an author. 

Comparing what I have heard of him 
in former times with what I have seen, 1 
think his brusqueness must have softened 
a good deal with years and have given 
way toa more quiet humor. At one time 
he felt almost resentment against the pub- 
lic when they refused to receive his fic- 
tions as actual truth; he fretted a good 
deal at finding.that his works were less 
sought after as time went on. On one of 
us saying that his appendix to the “ Ro- 
many Rye” was the strongest piece of 
invective since Swift, he said in a mock- 
ing manner, “ Yes, I meant it to be; and 
what do you think the effect of it was? 
No one took the least notice of it!” 

At the time I am speaking of he was 
living in Hereford Square, where he saw 
such literary friends as he cared to asso- 
ciate with. It was here that he lost his 
wife, who was a most devoted and faithful 
partner, and seemed to have the power of 
taking all his cares off his hands. In re- 
turn, his devotion to her was unbounded, 
and his loss of her was irreparable. His 
stepdaughter had married, and he, after 
lingering a year or two in London, went 
back to Oulton alone. 

If Borrow’s works are forgotten in En- 
gland they are not neglected in America, 
which is a sort of posterity. The English 
language has become so perfect now, and 
there are so many who can wield it, and 
there will be so many more, that every 
age will insist on producing its own liter- 
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ature. But there are things in Borrow 
which are as much deserving the attention 
of any age as in any of his predecessors. 
When people grow tired of neglecting 
such writers as he for the sake of their 
own often inane productions, the works 
of George Borrow will be read again. 
A. Ecmont HAKE. 


From The Spectator. 
WOMEN AT FIFTY. 


WITH the best intentions, much harm 
may be done. This oracular and far- 
reaching remark shall, for the purpose of 
the moment, be applied to an essay, or 
series of essays (though “essay” is, per- 
haps, too serious a word to employ), ap- 
parently of American origin, which lately 
appeared in an English periodical for fam- 
ily reading. The periodical is not one 
which would go into “ society,” but it cir- 
culates largely in third-rate to sixth-rate 
middle-class households, and so down- 
wards. Writing not very dissimilar is, 
however, found in too many novels. 

The subject of the papers in question, 
written by a woman, was the duty which 
is incumbent on daughters of exercising 
forbearance towards mothers no longer 
young; but, along with the counsels 
offered to the young ladies, there was 
some familiar advice to mothers past forty- 
five or fifty. To both, the author was 
painfully frank. Young ladies, I know 
you will have discovered by this time that 
your mother is a good deal older than you 
are, — that was the key-note. You must 
have noticed a gray hair or two, perhaps 
a good many, in her head. The veins in 
her hands begin, perhaps, to show more 
plainly than they did even five years ago. 
Her figure has lost, in one way or another, 
much, if not all its elegance; her step is 
no longer light, probably she uses “ diop- 
tric media”” when reading, — certainly it 
is so ‘ candle-light. But besides this, 
young ladies, you have possibly found 
out that your mother’s wits are not so 
alert as they used to be. She confuses 
the plots of novels —if she reads them 
— and cannot keep up with her daughters 
in a discussion with Professor Whittler 
on evolution, or Professor Macks on the 
history of religions, much less with Pro- 
fessor Basso on “ Lohengrin.” Her pro- 
nunciation or appreciation of new words, 
even of those which are well afloat in 
society, is very poor; she does not slide 
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acefully into new fashions of any kind; 
in fact, take her all in all, she is not up 
to the mark. ' 

This barefaced sort of summary was, of 
course, accompanied by the usual moral 
and religious commonplaces, — there was 
no want of them; and the upshot is that 
growing daughters who are handsome, 
clever, well-dressed, strong, and well- 
posted in what the stupid wife in “ The- 
ophrastus Such” called “subjects,” must 
really treat their mothers with considera- 
tion. On the other hand, the poor moth- 
ers were indulged with some sound ad- 
vice. Rally yourself a little, madam. 
Endeavor to find time to read the best 
books out. Try to enter into the points 
of difference between Mr. Darwin, Mr. 
Wallace, and Mr. St. George Mivart. 
The new terms used in “ good society” 
are not so very difficult to pronounce, or 
to understand; you really ought to know 
what a dadois, and “ parthenogenesis ” is 
not so hard a word as it looks. Try to 
enter into the feelings of the girls; do 
not fall too far behind in the Ravens 
and make the best of your personal ap- 
pearance. 

All the moral and religious unction in 
the world cannot make this sort of stuff 
wholesome or agreeable reading. There 
is something so unclad about it! Whether 
it is worse when the religiosity is left out, 
who shall say? But it was once the for- 
tune of the present writer to hear not dis- 
similar topics discussed by a society in 
which the chief speakers were intensel 
philosophical young men, who ought all 
to have been sent to bed without their 
suppers, and kept in till they promised 
not to doit again. Bursting with physi- 
ology and ignorance, these callow sages 
discussed married life and cognate mat- 
ters upon the assumption that a woman 
is played out at forty, or forty-five at 
latest. Now, a man—but why pursue 
that? Is it not a proverb that a man 
is as young as he feels, a woman as 
old as she looks? Did not Balzac lay it 
down that fifty-two was the age at which 
a man is most dangerous to a woman? 
Back all this with “science,” and certain 
masculine conceits which Michelet says 
are for “ des sots et des philosophes” only, 
and you can soon shovel in a very heavy 
cart-load of inferences. 

But fortunately for the fools and\ the 
philosophers, as well as the rest of us, 
this is all nonsense; only it is nonsense 
to be resented, as well as ridiculed. Itis 
ill for a man of reasonable experience, if 
he can read that unclad kind of writing 
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about women nearing the autumn of life, 
to say nothing of the “scientific” trash. 
It is absolutely untrue that under toler- 
ably fair conditions, a woman is (if we 
may repeat that crude phrase) “ played 
out ” when she has seen forty-five. if all 
goes well, or even not very ill, a woman 
more frequently than not takes a new de- 
parture at about fifty. It is preposterous 
to assume that a woman of mature age is 
likely to be behind her growing daugh- 
ters, or her growing sons, in effectiveness 
of intellect, in aptitude for “subjects ” 
new or old, in general brightness and sus- 
ceptibility. In what might be called 
“quality,” in the French sense of the 
word, she is, upon the suppositions we 
have just made, so much the superior 
being, that if the daughters, and the sons 
too, do not feel it, there is something 
wrong with them. It must, indeed, be 
= as a preliminary that there is love 
etween the husband and the wife, and 
that the young people are good in harness, 
and above all, in themselves; but with 
these inclusions, little more is needed. 
And the battle is to be won along the whole 
line. A gray hair is a gray hair, acrow’s- 
foot a crow’s-foot,—and these rarely 
come to the young; but “certainly,” as 
Lord Bacon says, “ it is no marvel though 
persons in years seem many times more 
amiable, pulchrorum autumnus pulcher; 
for no youth can be comely but by par- 
don, and considering the youth as to 
make up the comeliness.” It is the mis- 
take of giddy adolescence, or sand-blind 
conceit, to suppose that a woman of fifty 
cannot be exquisitely beautiful, cannot 
command a man throughout the whole 
range of his nature; cannot take up all 
the gladness of life, and beautifully radi- 
ate it again, for him and for others. In 
all this, we are, of course, leaving out, 
with a sad heart, the miserable life of the 
very poor. But even with the poor the 
general rule holds; and among them, 
some of the pleasantest, brightest, hand- 
somest women are women of advanced 
maturity, but released from the pressure 
of the cares and toils which young chil- 
dren bring. Such women may even be 
observed to take a fresh start in mental 
growth ; they read more, and, mixing more 
with men, pick up general knowledge, and 
become more agreeable companions than 
ever. These remarks become more strik- 
ingly true, as we carry our eyes upwards 
in the scale of money and culture. Rahel, 
who was always ill, wrote at fifty years of 
age that she felt in most particulars just 
as she did at fourteen or fifteen; that she 
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had, on the whole, the same opinions and 
inclinations as at thirty, only that the 
background of her life was richer with 
gathered experience and well-connected 
thought. She laid stress upon the con- 
nectedness, meaning, no doubt, that she 
could take bird’s-eye views better than in 
earlier life; and she adds, that at her ripe 
age a joyful yearning or tendency to look 
forward had sprung up in her, which was 
a kind of echo of the feeling of early 
youth. Of course, every woman is not 

ahel, but it was certainly no fault of 
hers to expect too much of the young; 
why, she asks, should they believe the 
old? “ Wrinkles are no testimony.” No; 
but one may add that they can believe 
“for the work’s sake;” and, in spite of 
prejudice of nearness, apprehend a little 
of what Rahel meant, and what is exem- 
plified in the lives and letters of numbers 
of women of ripe age. Not to quote 
other ladies of great ability and culture, 
take a very ignorant old country dame, 
William Godwin’s mother. She puts 
“ succages ” for sausages, and had, on the 
whole, a hide-bound sort of intellect; but 
what wise, hearty, lively, penetrating let- 
ters she writes! The cold Godwin, him- 
self forty-five, says at her death that he 
felt as if he had now no one to counsel 
him and take care of him. But, to go to 
a type common enough, something be- 
tween Dame Durden and Rahel, take the 
mother of Frederick, in Mr. Coventry 
Patmore’s “ Faithful Forever ;” you may 
meet her any day in ordinary society. 
Nothing can be more beautifully wise 
than her letters; and though it is true 
that a poet writes the felicitous things for 
her, yet the poet has something of Rich- 
ardson’s truthfulness. Such a lady had 
no need to ask for toleration from clever 
young people. But to pass to another 
oint. 

What did Geraint do for his wife Enid? 
“He compass’d her with sweet obser- 
vances and worship.” It is one recom- 
pense for the many drawbacks of civiliza- 
tion, that it has increased our power of 
doing for women what this rough knight 
did for the lady, and seems likely to in- 
crease it still more. That the beauty — 
as well as the health —of women should 
be well kept, and to the utmost possible 
stretch of years, is no fantastic object; 
and it must be remembered that what is 
nominally good health may be separated 
from the beauty. There is something in 
the old, proverbial phrase of “ beauty- 
sleep,” — that is to say, more sleep, or, to 
put it broadly, more restfulness of life is 
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required for beauty than suffices.for bare 
health. This we must not forget. Much 
help has been brought to the lives of 
women by what science has taught us as 
to the care of children. Is there no 
danger that this and other benefits should 
be partially neutralized by new exaction 
on other lines? There is, of course, 
plenty of idleness, with vacuity and dissi- 
pation to spare; but the ideal we set be- 
fore us for women has, surely, too much 
drive, stretch, and worry in it. Children, 
and young people past childhood, are un- 
questionably suffering from the sudden 
pressure of the new regimen, and they 
lose bloom of soul much earlier than old- 
fashioned folks can bear to think of. Sci- 
entific ladies — some of them, at all events 
— are apt to put down these criticisms as 
mere fancy ; but it is to be hoped that the 
women doctors will not take the hard- 
headed view of such topics, so far as they 
concern women. There is some fear of 
this, however. And even what is poetic 
in our lives, in the new mood of civiliza- 
tion, with regard to women, has some- 
thing strained and artificial, perhaps es- 
sentially low and irreverent about it. But 
we must take care — high and tender care 
—of all natural springs of gladness in 
life. If we tap these in haste or levity, 
no culture, and no zxsthetic trickery, will 
help us. 


From Public Opinion. 
BRIGANDS AND THEIR CAPTIVES. 


A RETURN has just been issued of Brit- 
ish subjects who have been taken for ran- 
som by brigands in foreign countries since 
1860, showing among other things the 
names of the victims, the places where 
the outrages were committed, the amount 
of ransoms demanded and paid, and the 
source from which it was derived, the pe- 
riod of detention of the captives, the ex- 
penses attending the negotiations, and 
the compensation made by the govern- 
ments of the countries in which the out- 
rages occurred. The list comprises the 
names of twenty-nine persons, and in- 
cludes fourteen distinct captures. Three 
of these acts of brigandage took place in 
Mexico, two in Italy, two in Greece, four 
in Spain, one in Sicily, and two in Tur- 
key. The first captive is Mr. William 
Rabling, who was taken in November, 
1863, near Pachuca, in Mexico, and for 
whose ransom $6,000 was demanded. His 
detention lasted about three weeks, and at 
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the end of that time his friends obtained 
his release on payment of $3,400 and 
twelve muskets. In July, 1864, Mr. Beale 
was captured near Florence. His case 
was exceptionally fortunate. 12,000 scudi 
was the sum demanded for his ransom, 
but he was released the day following his 
capture without any payment, his guards 
being under the mistaken impression that 
the amount had been obtained. Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams Moens, the Rev. J. C. M. 
Aynsley and Mrs. Aynsley, were taken 
near Battipaglia, Italy, on May 15, 1865. 
The ladies were released the same day, 
and Mr. Aynsley on the day following to 
arrange about the ransom, which was 
fixed at £8,500. Negotiations carried on 
by the British consul at Naples and the 
friends of the captives, at a cost of 
£44 Ios. to the former, and £800 to the 
latter, resulted in the release of Mr. 
Moens on August 25, on payment of 
£5,too by the friends. Lord John Her- 
vey, the Hon. H. Strutt, and Mr. Coore 
are the next victims ; they were taken in 
Arcanania, Greece, on December 8, 1865, 
and on the same day the two first were 
released in order to = fore £3,009 as ran- 
som. The amount was paid on the rsth, 
when Mr. Coore was at once set at liberty. 
Mr. John D. Mirrilies was taken prisoner 
near Irapuato, in Mexico, on November 
15, 1866, by an armed band claiming to be 
a portion of the Liberal forces of General 
Antillon, but he paid the $2, 000 demanded 
of him, and was only detained about four 
days. In each of the above instances the 
ransoms were paid by the captives, and no 
repayment or compensation was made by 
the governments of the respective coun- 
tries where the outrages occurred. On 
December 19, 1869, Mr. John Francis Fur- 
ber was captured near Guanaxato, Mex- 
ico, and on the following day his body 
was found with an explanation attached 
to it that he had been murdered for hav- 
ing refused to ransom his life for $5,000. 
No compensation was ever exacted. On 
April t1, 1870, a party, consisting of Lord 
and Lady Muncaster, Mr. E. H.C. Her- 
bert, Mr. F. G. Vyner, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Lloyd and child, were captured by Greek 
brigands near the bridge of Pikermes, 
about a dozen miles from Athens. The 
enormous sum of £50,000 was first de- 
manded for ransom, but this was after- 
wards reduced to £25,000 and an amnesty. 
Lady Muncaster and Mrs. Lloyd and 
child were released the same day, and 
Lord Muncaster was sent back on the 
13th, to arrange about the ransom. The 
English and Italian ministers opened cor- 
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respondence with the brigands, and the 
negotiations were afterwards carried on 
by a representative of the Greek govern- 
ment, but they were not carried to a suc- 
cessful issue, and on April 21, Mr. Her- 
bert, Mr. Vyner, and Mr. Lloyd were mur- 
dered. In this case the king of Greece 
gave Mrs. Lloyd £1,000 for her imme- 
diate wants, and the Greek government 
afterwards granted her an indemnity of 
£10,000. Messrs. John and Anthon 

Bonell were captured in Spanish terri- 
tory, near Gibraltar, on May 21, 1870. 
The sum of $27,000 was demanded and 
advanced by the governor of Gibraltar, 
and both captives were released after a 
short detention. The amount of ransom 
was subsequently repaid by the Spanish 
government. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ran- 
kin and Mrs. Taylor were taken near De- 
nia, Spain, on March 18, 1871, but at once 
released on payment of £200. Mr. Ar- 
thur Haseldin was captured near the Rio 
Grande Mines, in the Sierra Morena, 
Spain, on July 3, 1874. Four millions of 
reals (about £40,000) was the sum first 
fixed as a ransom, but this was soon re- 
duced to a quarter of the amount, and 
after nine days’ captivity Mr. Haseldin 
was released on payment by his brother 
of about £6,000. Mr. Edward Rowse 
was captured on May 3, 1875, near Hien- 
delaencina, Spain, but was only detained 
for a few hours, while his servant fetched 
100,000 reals (about £1,000), which he 
agreed to pay for his liberty. On Novem- 
ber 4, 1876, Mr. Forester Rose was made 
prisoner close to the railway station at 
Lecara, near Palermo, Sicily, and various 
demands from £5,000 to £2,000 made for 
his release. Negotiations were carried 
on by the captive’s brothers, who even- 
tually obtained his liberty for about £ 1,600, 
but they estimated their expenses at 20,- 
000 lire, besides the injury done to the 
firm by suspension of their business, and 
they claimed 125,000 lire (about £5,000) 
from the Italian government. Neither in 
this instance, however, or in either of the 
three previous ones, was any repayment 
or compensation ever made. The two 
last cases mentioned are those of Colonel 
Synge and Mr. and Mrs. Suter and child. 
In both these instances the ransom 
money — about £11,000 in the first case 
and £14,000 in the second —has been 
advanced by the British government, but 
the cases are marked “not concluded.” 
Should these amounts not be repaid by 
the Turkish government or by the rela- 
tives of the sufferers, they will be the only 
instances in which the cost of liberating 
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Cattaro lies the of Risano, the 
Rhizon or Risinium of Greeks and Ro- 
mans, that once gave those wondrous 
“mouths,” or rather gorges, of Alp-girt 
sea, called to-day after Cattaro, their an- 
cient title of “ Rhizonic Gulf.” At present 
Risano is little better than a large, well- 
to-do village; but in Roman days it was a 
great city, and in days before the Roman 
conquest it rivalled Skodra itself as an 
Illyrian capital. Its rock citadel gave a 
secure. refuge to the pirate queen Tenta 
— still remembered in the folklore of the 
spot— when she fled from her Roman 
chastisers; and rude Illyrian coins, of 
which the soil of Risano is wonderfully 
prolific, show that here lived and reigned 
a line of Illyrian kings at a time when to 
north and south of this ancient home of 
vikings Rome had made good her footing 
on the eastern Adriatic shore. For here, 
so nature has willed it, more than at any 
other spot along the whole Dalmatian 
littoral, the people of the shore and the 
people of the Alpine mainland are bound 
together by common bonds of interest 
and sympathy. The Greek and Roman 
colonies on this coast shrank as much as 
ossible from direct contact with old II- 
yrian barbarism; their founders chose 
for them island or peninsular sites, or 
sites at least isolated from the grim high- 
lands around by rich plains and well- 
watered valleys, whence they could draw 
an independent sustenance. Hence the 
dualism in all Dalmatian history; the ab- 
rupt contrasts between culture and sav- 
agery; the perpetual strife between the 
sea and the mountain, between the Greco- 
Roman or Italian citizens of the coast 
towns and the rugged highlanders, Illyr- 
jan and Slav successively, of the inland 
ranges. 

But Risano, unlike the generality of 
these coast towns, could have no separate 
existence from that of its back country. 
The naked mountains frown directly over 
it; the Alpine pass descends to form its 
main street; the sea shuts it in in front. 
It forms a natural sea outlet for the high- 
lands, and its fortunes are linked perforce 
with those of the Dinaric lands behind it. 
Glancing from the remotest past to the 
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captives from brigands.has fallen upon 
the British government. yey Re 





most immediate present of Risano, the 


workings of this physical law will be seen 


‘to have been in every age invariable. 


When the Romans succeeded in wresting 
the remainder of the coast from the Illyr- 
ian aborigines, and in confining them to 
the more inaccessible mountain plateau 
of the interior, the chidren of the soil still 


j|found a vent for their old piratic enter- 


prise in this cliff-guarded “fiord.” Later, 
when, together with the lands behind it, 
Rhizon finally became a Roman city, the 
inhabitants still clung tenaciously to their 
native traditions. The blood of Rhizon 
remained Illyrian. On her monuments of 
Roman date Illyrian names still occur, 
but slightly disguised, and the piety of 
her citizens still kept up the worship of 
her Illyrian Lar. When the Slavs con- 
quered Illyricum the Roman nationality 
and language continued to hold its own 
on the island and peninsular sites of the 
Dalmatian coast, but Risano as ever fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the interior. It be- 
came Serb, and has remained Serb to this 
day. When the Turk conquered the Ser- 
bian lands of the interior Risano passed, 
with the midlands behind it, under Otto- 
man dominion, and was one of the places 
on the Adriatic coast that longest re- 
mained in Ottoman possession. Today 
Risano remains true to her inland connec- 
tions. Here alone among all the coast 
towns of the Adriatic the whole popula- 
tion, almost without exception, belongs to 
the orthodox Serbian belief. Politically 
small as it is, Risano remains the focus of 
Serbian national life on the Dalmatian 
coast. The town is backed by the high- 
lands of Crivoscia, the home of the wild- 
est and most independent of the south 
Dalmatian tribes, administratively in- 
cluded in the district of Risano, and the 
Risanotes themselves are maritime Cri- 
voscians. And like the highlanders be- 
yond, like the Montenegrins and Herze- 
govinians, there can be no doubt that, 
though in language and ideas the people 
are Serb to the backbone, much of the 
blood of the older Illyrian occupants has 
passed into their veins. The long, fine- 
cut face, the aquiline nose, so generally 
met with among the Risanotes, will be 
recognized by the ethnologist as Albanian 
characteristics. They are recognized in 
the Bocche as a peculiar people, and 
sometimes have been called its Genoese. 
They are subtle and not over-scrupulous 
in their dealings, yet friends to their 
friends, thoroughly imbued with the aims 
of Serbian nationality, and in their fiery 
spirit of insurgency still true Illyrians. 








